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Norway’s Music Master The Human Element to the 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
WHO SAID JAMESTOWN ? 


The Jamestown Exposition has ripened into a highly interesting show. It isn’t an industrial 
exposition where you see the wheels go ’round, but as an historical, patriotic, and truly Amer- 
ican epitome of three hundred years of civilization and development it is inviting to every citi- 
zen. From the John Smith episode to the present year the course of development of the South 
especially is traced by object, picture, manuscript and reproduction. Thirty States have erected 
buildings typical of the olden time, and filled them with reminiscent objects. The National Gov- 
ernment is the chief exhibitor, but there are thousands of others that lend interest and diversity 
to the general effect. The buildings are rich in architectural suggestion, and the grounds, natur- 
ally attractive, are beautified by the skill of florist and landscape gardener. The special 
features make each day memorable. In athletics, both by land and water, the representation is 
unique, while the military and naval demonstrations are stirring and spectacular. 

The Exposition enjoys the merit of nearness; it is right in our midst. A day or a night’s 
ride from this section brings one to the grounds. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers attractive service via Philadelphia and its “Cape Charles 
Route”; by its routes via Baltimore and the Chesapeake Bay Lines, via Washington and the 
Potomac River line, and via Washington and Richmond. The tickets are reasonable, and the 
price varies according to the route and length of the stay. 

The fair grounds are swept by cooling breezes, and as a vacation destination there is 
nothing else to compare it with this season. 

Ask Ticket Agents for rates and train time. 








Unite the 
other makes at about 1-2 
the usual _ prices. 











Hitlantic Mutual 
Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comeana of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
NEW with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
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Typewriters 
Good Points of 








No. 8 bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
MODEL During its existence the company 
ISIBLE . insured property to the ——_ P 
V Of ...eeeee peeecececers «+++ +$21,108,343,494 00 
WRITING Received premiums thereon to the 
‘ anaes of ieces beste oi: eee 224,197,331 4 
ane Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 © 
Over Issued certificates of profits to 
125,000 END 000 ches casenenecnse sae 81,310,840 00 
. Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
in use Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
ae Interest paid on _ certificates 
Send for amounts £0 .cccccccccscocsecce 19,469,981 85 
December 31, 1906, the assets 
Catalogue G A the ome eemne Waooe 12,797,823 72 
H 4 ie © ofits of the company revert to the as- 
The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 


GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; rz 
sesses the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any of the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, 
BETTER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SAT- 
oe THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. ‘ 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-Presiden 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A New Volume of the Important 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 


Vol. V., Part I. THE MIDDLE AGES. From Gregory VII., 1049, to Boniface VIII., 1294, 
By DAVID S. SCHAFF, D. D. 

The author of the new volume of this great work is the son of the late Dr. Philip Schaff, 
the author of the earlier volumes, who has made out of the material already gathered by his 
father a foundation for this volume. It covers the period of the early Middle Ages, and will be 
followed by another volume covering the period down to the Reformation. This book is dis- 
tinguished by the same wide learning and scholarly presentation which caused the faculty of 
Berlin University to say of the previous volumes of the work that “the History of the Christian 
— is the most notable monument of universal historical learning produced by the school of 
Neander.” 





$3.25 net; postage, 27 cents. 


HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
By HUGO WINCKLER 
Translated by Prof. James A. Craic. 12mo. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 

Dr. Winckler is today probably the foremost of Semitic linguists and Assyriologists. This 
translation of his authoritative treatise on Babylonia and Assyria has been revised by the author 
himself, who has in doing so added largely to his original work. The translation is scholarly 
and clear and provided with many notes, and the work, written absolutely from the sources and 
embodying the most recent discoveries, must take its place as the standard on the subject. 

The most authoritative account of the History of the Babylonians and Assyrians before the 
Persian Conquest that can be found in the English language—N. Y. Sun. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 
By JAMES ORR, D. D. 
Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
I2mo, $1.50 net; postage extra. 

__A noteworthy and most timely book which will become a standard work on the subject. His 
brilliant and able statement, and broad yet conservative discussion, will strongly commend his 
book to all laymen and students. 

_ Dr. Orr’s recent book, “The Problem of the Old Testament,” was awarded the $6,000 Bross 
prize as Lake Forest University. 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY 
By BARRETT WENDELL 


An intimate and delightfully written account of French life and social customs today. 
Professor Wendell had exceptional opportunities for observing many sides of French life as 
lecturer in France last year, and his observations were as valuable as they are interesting. 


THE CONTENTS 





Tue REVOLUTION AND Its EFFECTS. THE REPUBLIC AND DEMOCRACY. 

THe UNIVERSITY. THE RELATIONS OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. 
Tue Structure or Society. Tue FamiIty. : 

THe FRENCH TEMPERAMENT. THE QUESTION oF RELIGION. 


$1.50 net; postage extra. 


INQUIRIES AND OPINIONS 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Essays of great charm and wit on such subjects as “The Art of Stage Manager,” “Ibsen, 
the Playwright,” “An Apology for Technic,” “Mark Twain,” etc. 


$1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From fhe Independent, Sept. 17th, 1857. 


State of Siege in Lawrence.—The troops at 
Lawrence, Kan., are stacking hay and making 
other preparations for a long siege. They have 
added to the annoyances of robbing hen roosts 
‘and corn fields the playing of national airs by 
their bands in the streets on Sunday. 

Crawford’s Equestrian Statue.—The Dutch 
iron brig Walborg, D. T. Lund, Captain, sailed 
from Amsterdam on the 16th of August last for 
Richmond, with one large and two small boxes 
containing Crawford’s bronze equéstrian statue of 
Washington, for the monument on the Capitol 
square. We may hope to welcome its arrival in 
James. River by the 1st of October at farthest.— 
Richmond Enquirer. 


From Our Letter Box. 
New Haven, Sept. 20th, 1907. 

I have delayed remitting for enclosed bill to 
meet the date fifty years ago when I first sub- 
scribed for THe INDEPENDENT. I was then one 
of the young dry goods merchants of this city 
doing business with the leading wholesale houses 
in New. York, so sent my marriage notice, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1857, to THE INDEPENDENT, and sub- 
scribed for same, continuing the fifty years 
without a break. After fifty years of happy mar- 
ried life, reaching the golden gate of same, enclose 
check for INDEPENDENT, as now in my seventy- 
fifth year would not know what to do without it. 
Please receipt and return bill. 

Yours sincerely, Tuomas P. MERwIN. 


Please renew my subscription and accept thanks 
for numbers forwarded since my last year’s sub- 
scription expired. A vacation trip was the cause 
of the delay on my part. Your paper has been a 
constant pleasure to all in our household. It seems 
so unbound by prejudice and so fair in presenting 
all sides of a question. 

I wonder if it would bore you to hear how I 
earned the money to pay for it. I am a teacher 
and have plenty of ways to use my salary, so I 
made up my mind to try to earn ‘the necessary 
two dollars in some way during my vacation, so 
taking a congenial spirit (or I do not know but 
she would say she took me)—anyway we went to- 
gether to some convenient -berry fields, and for 
two or three days at different times we had 
picnics from morning until dusk. Picnics, tho 
we worked hard, taking pleasure in getting 


the largest and finest huckleberries to be found. ° 


We were surrounded by beauty, it seemed to us 
almost absolute; soft-tinted, sunburnt grass, 
shimmering birches, hardtack, yarrow, and their 
own shadows, almost more beautiful. We were 
treated to a continual concert by bird chorus, par- 
ticularly chewinks. We smelled the most en- 
trancing odors of bayleaves, sweet ferns, thistles, 
We never had noticed before how good water is. 
There is no question but that we enjoyed our 
lunch. There were lovely soft blue hills in the 
distance. There was our own little town to be 
seen nestling down at the foot of them and look- 
ing as if only good people could live in it. 

We sold the berries for eleven cents a quart and 
I suppose some benighted city person paid twice 
that for them. Here is the money or check for it 





which I hope you will “please find.” It was most 
charmingly and happily earned. 3 
Please don’t forget to put plenty of poems in 
your paper. 
Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Susan B. PENDLETON. 
Hesron, Conn., August. 31st, 1907. 


— —, August 12th,"1907 

It is devoutly to be wished that Tae InpE- 
PENDENT could have the politeness to let the Bible 
and religion absolutely alone. They are dear, 
dearer than life, to many of THe INDEPENDENT’S 
readers, whatever they may be to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

After reading the editorial in the current IN- 
DEPENDENT on the Books of “Leviticus and Num- 
bers,” one hardly knows whether to give pity or 
indignation the right of way. 

As every tyro in true Bible knowledge knows, 
tthe Book of Leviticus gives a detailed account of 
the Gospel in its kindergarten form in the time 
of Moses, exactly suited to the people with whom 
the Lord had to deal. Numbers—read the Book, 
and you will know exactly what it is. . Your 
wicked reference to the S. S. lesson about Nadab 
and Abihu shows you ignorant at once of the de- 
merit of disobedience and also of the principles 
of surgery. Your reference to a statement in 
Jeremiah shows you a mere child as to one of the 
commonest principles of interpretation—relative 
statement for absolute and absolute for relative. 
(Compare Hos, 6:6.) 

Leviticus and Hebrews interpret each other, 
and both interpret John 3:16—Atonement. 
It is this principle, the true doctrine of salvation 
through faith, a crucified and risen Redeemer, 
that makes the “critics” and THe INDEPENDEN® 
rage like mad bulls before a red flag. 

Nevertheless, the Church believes and preaches 
“Christ and Him crucified” as the only way of 
forgiveness and salvation—to the Jews a stum- 
bling block, and to THE INDEPENDENT foolishness, 

Very sincerely, READER. 


Waco, Tex., August 5th, 1907 

Having just renewed my subscription for an- 
other year, beg to express my appreciation of 
your good magazine. The variety and timeli- 
ness of the topics treated, together with the book 
reviews and a strong editorial department, ren- 
der the paper a handy and valuable handbook for 
the busy man. There are only two main points 
on which we differ with your editorial expres- 
sions—The Negro Question as treated in your 
editorial on Bishop Satterlee’s Convention Ad- 
dress, and The French Church-State Question. 
As to the former, I am quite sure that you will 
never convince the American public that the 
negro is not a weaker race; and _ equality, 
either social or political, is only a dream. As to 
the second question—it seems that you have 
grasped a good deal more of the question, espe- 
cially the technical features, than many of the 
secular papers, and you mentioned some points 
which had been overlooked by the-religious press, 
but I suggest you get Abbé Klein’s views on the 
subject for the enlightenment of your readers 


| and the interests of the truth. 
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6 VOLUMES — ILLUSTRATED, ? 
Half Leather Styie Binding 


The Final Household Encyclopedia of Medicine, Disease, 
Sanitation, Hygiene, Physical Culture and Long Life 


THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE 





Health being the greatest thing in life, it is astonishing that thé one necessary reference work has 


not long ago been written, especially since the last generation has seen such revolutions in medicine, 
surgery and sanitation that no layman, and scarcely any one physician, can keep up with them. 


As a supplement to the physician’s work, as a resource when a physician cannot be had, as an 


educator in the art of living, the Home Library of Medicine has received the most enthusiastic reception 
ever accorded a special encyclopedia. 


_4,000 SETS WERE SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 











Contributors, Editors and 
evisers 


Managing Editor, 
A. W. FERRIS. A,M., M.D. 
Nervous Diseases, 
C. E. Atwood, M.D. 
Germ Diseases, 
H. M. Biggs, M.D. 
The Eye and Ear, 
J. H, Claiborne, M.D. 
Santtation, 
Thomas Dariington, M.D. 
Pregnancy, 
R. Bellamy, M.D. 
Menstruation, 
A. Flint,Jr . M.D. 
Heart and Blood 
J. B. Huber, A..M, M.D. 
Skin Diseases, 
J. C, Johnson, A.B.. M.D. 
Children, 
Cc. G. Kerley, M.D. 
Bites and Stings, 
G. G. Rambaud, M.D. 
Headache, 
A. D. Rockwell, A.M,, M.D. 
Potsons, 
E, E. Smith, M.D. 
Ci A 


a/arra, 
S. W. Thurber, M.D. 
Care of Infants, 
ll. B. Wilcox, M.D. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


S. J. Baker, M.D , Food Adulteration 
W.P,Gerhard,C.&,, Pure Water Supply 
J. McK. Hill, - Care of Food 
S. W. Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., 
Nerves and Outdoor Life 
G. M. Price, M.D., « Sanitation 
D. A. Sargent, M.D., Zadoor Exercise 
Sir H.Thompson Bart, F.R,,C.S.,M.D., 
London - . Long Life 
Stewart E, White, - Camp Comfort 








full standard $10 set of the new Home 


bt f Medical Library, express prepaid, for $1 over the 
regular subscription price of the magazine, it is obvious the first edition will not last long. 


Beforethis physicians have discouraged such works, and rightly, 
Now that a really standard household medical library is at hand to 
aid in the work of showing intelligent people how to live vigorously 
and happily, the best physicians are welcoming it with the highest 
praise. It is written so that any man, any woman and any household 
can understand and use it. Associated with Dr. Kenelm Winslow, 
a former Harvard Professor, in this work, is a notable board of 23 
eminent specialists—landmarks in the medical profession. 


EVERYBODY CAN UNDERSTAND anp USE IT 


Every important illness, small and great, is described as clearly 
and concisely as possible, and under each disease the reader is in- 
structed what to do, whether to consult a physician, what to do until 
the physician comes, and what to do if a physician cannot be had. The 
remedies and treatment resulting from the very latest scientific knowl- 
edge are given; all data concerning prescriptions, etc., have béen 
rigorously revised and safeguarded by the most famous specialists. 

We are not book publishers and we do not have to make a 
profit out of this set other than the widened recognition of the 
Review OF REVIEWS as the magazine most closely up to the 
times, a magazine that consistently Je/ps in living and 
thinking. The six handsome volumes would be cheap 
at ten dollars, and this will be their price when they are 
put on sale at the book stores. 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


This first edition we are going to ship to responsible 
persons who send 50 cents, engaging to pay #1 a month 
for only seven months—and each purchaser will receive 
the Review or Reviews for two full years—or $7 
pays for the books and the two years’ subscription. 

As this proposition is to deliver to you the 





“+ Tep:” 


I enclose soc. for 

the Home Library of 
Medicine and the Review 

of Reviews for two vears. 
If I like the books I will ac- 
cept your Introductory Offer. 


So Order at Once to Get This Price 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., !3Astor Pl.. New York 
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For 30 Bo; J. H. Puiesury, Prin. 
Waban School oy.ic" ‘bec tt weben, Mase 
Individual Instruction, Physical, Athletic and Manual Training, 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 





NEW YORK Day School. 35 Nassau St., 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School. New York City 
“Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. Send for cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New Yorx, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Mann Schools icine remeelty 


For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High, 75 
teachers. attention to ¢ preparation, Pu admitted 
as vacancies occur. Address SamMuUKL T. DuTron, 

NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 

Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 

Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


















THE a 
UNIVERSITY of “GHIGAGO 


Correspoodence Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach 
ers, Writers, Socal Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, and students desiring to finish either a High 
School or College course. One-half the work for « 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 


The University of Chicago 
ow J 


STUDY 


Chicago, til. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipent. 

A grestiens training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
nies. For catalogue and information apply to the 
ecretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


197th year opens Sept. ilth, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hempshire. 








BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS LE GRAND HOTEL 


GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 

















The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall. Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D.. Director 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 





78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-schoo 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 


teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 


hockey, ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
within 80 miles of Boston. For catal and views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, orton, Mass. 





BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


riarcliff Lodge 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
dition, and presenting many unique and attractive 


features. 
Thirty Miles from New York. 
D. B. PLUMER, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 

















WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 











International Silver Co., preferred 1% per 
cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly 2% 
per cent., payable on and after September 
30th, 1907. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly :2 per cent., 
payable October 15th, 1907. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred $1.50 
per share, payable September 3oth, 1907. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable October 15th, 1907. 

Franklin Trust Co., quarterly, 34 per cent., 
payable September 30th, 1907. 














( INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED 
| 583 FirTH Ave., CoRNEeR 12m ST. 





FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


RE-OPENS OCTOBER 141 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK _ 


Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ideal fant. 


,, Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 

Excellent Food and 

Reasonable Prices. 

New, Modern, and 

Absolutely Fireproof 


Special Summer 
Rates. 


Close to Sixth Ave. 

“L” and Subway 

and all Surface 
Car Lines. 





HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
‘R. J. BINGHAM, *rormerly with Hotel Woodward. 








[EWIsé QonGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauippred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons 2, Fenders, House-cleaning 
cles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 



























Bay State 


You are one of the many fortunates if 
the above is the name of your . . ‘ 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


Good r Its, my, little care and a 
feeling of general security is experienced 
by the owners of the Bay State. For 
nearly 70 years they have been giving 
satisfaction. 


Investigate before making a 
seleciion for the coming winter. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - BOSTON 





















We Make The Boot | 


Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for dary 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., cticxcey* viz 
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of thee SECRET 
° e “‘tidy’’ appearance 

hundreds of men to-day 
fies in a pair of " 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “woolly.” Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘“‘Easy-Running.’’ If they 


haven’t them send tous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - «+ « _ Worcester, Mass. 

















WROUGHT IRON 
FENCE 
And Entrance Gates 

WIRE FENCING 


Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice,”—Socrates. 


The Self and 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Dr Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas, M. Sheldon, 

Rev. F. B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L.’Cuyler, 

Dr, Francis E, Clark, 

Bishop Vincent, - 

Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 

Pansy,” 

Frances E, Willard, 

Lady H. Somerset, 

Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know, 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. "7 Gouri Dain. D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 
Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 1086 Land Title Building; 


Philadelphia, Pa, ¢« 





SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 











General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 

and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supp’ uu, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 


AT CLAVERACK, NEAR HUDSON, N. Y. 


The property known as HUDSON RIVER IN- 
STITUTE. It consists of 20 acres of land and 
two large buildings, containing about 250 rooms. 
Suitable for Summer Boarding House, School, 
Sanitarium, Home for Convalescents and Aged 
People or Orphan Asylum. Very healthy. Good 
spring water. Pond, gymnasium and _ athletic 
field on premises. Price $14,000. Address 


JOHN C. HAVEMEYER, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 














Our bulb catalogue beautifully illustrated 
with full and reliable cultural directions 
and containing as usual the largest and 
most varied assortment of high-class bulbs 
in America is now ready and will be 


mailed free on application. 
Send for it now. 


J.M. Thorburn & Go. 


33 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Through to 38 Park Place 
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Survey of the World 


At the recent ses- 
* Py eg atte sion of the Penn- 

sylvania Legisla- 
ture a two-cent railroad fare law was 
enacted. It was to take effect on Octo- 
ber Ist. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company promptly attacked this law, 
bringing suit in the local courts to re- 
strain the county of Philadelphia from 
collecting the fine prescribed for viola- 
tion of the statute. Other companies 
took similar action in various counties. 
At the hearing in the Pennsylvania’s 
suit, the company contended that the 
two-cent rate had been fixed without 
proper investigation, and that the law 
was unconstitutional, being confiscatory 
because it would not permit the com- 
pany to make a fair profit. A decision 
in favor of the company has been made 
by Judges Willson and Audenried, in 
the Common Pleas Court, where the pro- 
ceedings took place, and the desired in- 
junction has been granted. The court 
finds that the statute does not infringe 
upon the province of Federal legislation, 
but holds that it violates (with respect to 
certain lines) a contract between the 
company and) the State, made by law in 
1846, and also that it is unreasonable 
and confiscatory. The law of 1846 em- 
powered the company to fix passenger 
tates below and up to a maximum of 
34 cents a mile. Reviewing the figures 
submitted by the company, the court 
sustains the latter’s assertion that the 
reduction would’ cause its intrastate 
passenger business to be conducted with 
a profit so small that it would not meet 
fixt charges, to say nothing of divi- 
dends : 


“Public service corporations in Pennsylva- 

nia are entitled to look for a rate of return, 
if their property will earn it, of not less than 
the legal rate of interest; and a system of 
charges that yields no more income than is 
fairly requisite to maintain the plant, pay 
fixed charges and operating expenses, provide 
a suitable sinking fund for the payment of 
debts, and pay a fair profit to the owners of 
the property, cannot be said to be unreason- 
able.” 
The question now goes up to the Su- 
preme Court. Pending appeal, the com- 
pany, it is said, will obey the law. 
In its answer to the suit of the Govern- 
ment against the anthracite coal com- 
bination, the Reading Company asserts 
that the agreements for an advance of 
prices in 1900 were due to the violence 
and intimidation of the miners on strike, 
to the failure of the National and State 
Governments to protect the companies, 
and to the importunities of Senator 
Hanna, then chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, who urged 
that the election of Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Roosevelt would be endangered if 
the strike should not be speedily settled. 
Therefore, the company asserts, the 
mine-owners ended the strike by a Io 
per cent. increase of wages, and then in- 
creased the price of coal because of this 
addition to the cost of production. 
A report issued last week by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows that 
on June 30th, 1906, the number of per- 
sons on the payrolls of the railways of 
the United States was 1,521,355, and 
that the sum paid to employees in wages 
and salaries during the year ending on 
that date was $900,801,653, plus about 
$27,000,000 reported in records that 
were lost in the San Francisco fire. 
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: The Pennsylvania Court 
‘os Ewer of Common Pleas’ declara- 


tion that the two-cent rail- 
way passenger rate is unconstitutional 
follows the action of Governor Hughes 
in vetoing such a law enacted by the 
. New York Legislature, on the ground 
that it. had been past with no ade- 
quate- consideration of justice. Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s action has not been 
generally condemned, and does not seem 
in the least to have affected his popu- 
larity. This class of legislation has been 
very prevalent during the last year. In 
seventeen States either the Legislature 
or the Railroad Commission has enacted 
such a restriction, generally making the 
rate two cents a mile, but in a very few 
cases of Southern States making it two 
and a quarter or two and a half. In 
Wisconsin the rate was made two cents 
by the Legislature, after the commission 
had declared that two and a half cents 
was as low as would allow a fair profit. 
In Missouri, Georgia and other Western 
and Southern States the Federal courts 
have been appealed to by injunction to 
suspend the enforcement of the two- 
cent fare, and in North Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Georgia this has led to the 
raising of the question of the relative 
authority of the State and Federal 
courts. Ten States have reduced the 
rates on freights, generally by a hori- 
zontal cut of 15 to 20 per cent. In five 
States laws have been past as to the dis- 
tribution of freight cars, and some as to 
the number of miles a freight car must 
move in a day, and forbidding a rail- 
road company to fail to provide cars to 
shippers. Eleven States that did not 
have them before have created railroad 
commissions, and in other States their 
powers have been enlarged. The ex- 
treme is in Nebraska, where the com- 
mission is given full power over all rail- 
roads in the State. We quote from the 
New York Sun: 

“Various States have ea gees pes to the 
working hours of trainmen and ‘sinpeagioens 
and as to the minimum number of men in a 
train crew; as to the investigation and report 


of accidents, and as to the liability of employ- 
ers. The Federal and State legislation limiting 


the hours of telegraph operators will compe 

the New York Central to employ in the State 
of New York four hundred and ninety-one ad- 
ditional men at an additional annual wage cost 
of $350,000. The increased wage account for 
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the railroads of the country for telegraph op- 
erators alone will run into the millions. En- 
actment in many States has been specific to a 
considerable degree of detail, as in Montana, 
which decrees that only eight-wheel cabooses 
shall be run; in Texas, which specifies that all 
train locomotives must have electric headlights ; 
in Vermont, which imposes a fine of $3,000 

upon a railroad company for employing train- 
men known to be dangerous because of their 
drinking habits, and prescribes imprisonment 
for a person intoxicated while in train service.” 


It is the charge of unfairness which has 
been a chief argument in favor of such 
legislation. The defense of the rail- 
roads is that the increase of business has 
been so rapid and sudden that the rail- 
roads have not been able to keep up 
with the demand. Mr. J. J. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific, has said 
that for the necessary expansion and 
improvement the annual expenditure 
should be $1,100,000,000 a year, and an- 
other competent authority puts it at 
$900,000,000. The conflict between the 
Federal and State authorities has been 
acute in the South. The North Caro- 
lina Legislature past two acts, one fix- 
ing the passenger rate at two and a 
quarter cents a mile and the other re- 
ducing the freight rates from 15 to 20 
per cent. The United States court is- 
sued an injunction against these orders 
as confiscatory, but the State authorities 
disregarded the injunction and brought 
indictments against numerous agents of 
the Southern Railway Company for dis- 
obedience to the law. Finally the rail- 
road agreed with the Governor to yield 
as to the passenger rate, pending the de- 
cision of the courts, while the ‘old 
freight rate should be retained. An ex- 
traordinary law in Alabama provides 
that if any railroad seeks an injunction 
in a Federal court it shall no longer be 
allowed to do business within the State, 
and the license of the Southern Railway 
Company was actually revoked, but the 
State yielded in view of an imminent 
clash with the Federal courts. 


a 
Before the trial of Hay- 
Land Fraud wood, in Idaho, it was 


both asserted and denied 
that United States Senator Borah, lead- 
ing counsel for the prosecution, had re- 
cently been indicted for conspiracy to 
defraud the Government of public land. 

















It was trite that he had been indicted, 
but the indictment was withheld from 
the public until after the completion of 
the Haywood trial. Among those in- 
dicted with him, the press dispatches 
now say, were  ex-Attorney-General 
Frank Martin, J. T. Barber, Sumner G. 
Moon and seven other persons. Bar- 
ber and Moon are said to be millionaires 
interested in the Barber Lumber Com- 
pany. The trial of the Senator is to 
begin on the 23d inst., unless it shall be 
delayed by the protests of counsel for 
some of those indicted with him, who 
assert in a plea of abatement that the in- 
dictments were procured improperly by 
District-Attorney Ruick. At the sug- 
gestion of counsel for the Government, 
and on account of this assertion, the 
charges against Ruick are to be consid- 
ered by a special grand jury on the 
19th. Several members of the indict- 
ing grand jury are said to have made 
affidavit that Ruick argued the case be- 
fore that grand jury and insisted that 
indictments should be signed before he 
left the room. Factional politics and 
the Haywood case are involved. It is 
alleged that the indicted men obtained 
$1,000,000 worth of land by fraud. 
The conviction of John A. Benson, at 
San Francisco, probably points to his 
conviction a second time at his trial in 
Washington, in January next, for 
bribery and conspiracy. Benson, a mil- 
lionaire whose fortune was built up by 
land speculation, criminal and other- 
wise, has repeatedly been accused of 
such offenses. To avoid trial on sev- 
eral indictments he spent a few years in 
Holland. The case against him at 
Washington involves the corruption of 
employees in the General Land Office. 
The eviderice upon which he was con- 
victed in San Francisco, as well as that 
which will be used against him at the 
capital, was obtained by the famous de- 
tective, William J. Burns, who has as- 
sisted Francis J. Heney in Oregon and 
California. Heney consented to take up 
the work of prosecuting the thieves in 
San Francisco only upon the condition 
that Burns should be employed to help 
him there——James L. Bradford, a 
wealthy lawyer of New Orleans, was 
convicted of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government of public land and sent to 
the penitentiary for two years. Owing 
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to “his extreme age and physical weak- 
ness, the President has commuted his 
sentence to four months. 


a 


Conflicts of Federal A multitude of wri- 


: ters are now rais- 
and State Authority ing the question 


whether the meaning of the Constitution 
has not been too seriously strained by 
decisions of the Federal Courts, and by 
utterances and acts of President Roose- 
velt. Inasmuch as the address delivered 
last Saturday at Jamestown by President 
Edmund J. James, of the University of 
Illinois, is one of the weightiest and most 
comprehensive utterances on the subject, 
we condense it in part. He says that the 
process of construing the Constitution has 
been carried so far that the confiderce of 
the average inan in its protection and 
guarantees has been profoundly shaken, 
and further that: 

“The fact is that we have come face to 
face in our national development with prob- 
lems of such complexity and such magnitude 
that they cannot be solved without a large co- 
operation of the Federal Government; and 
this co-operation cannot be extended within 
the limits of the Constitution as it is—unless 
indeed we are willing to adopt new and ‘en- 
larged principles of construction which would 
practically nullify the most important provis- 
ion in the Constitution and convert it from an 
instrument delegating certain limited func- 
tions, into an instrument vesting an unlimited 
and ever widening authority in a government 
which by its very magnitude would become 
ever more irresistible.” 

Our leading statesmen, he says, seem 
unwilling to face this issue. Mean- 
while, we have gone so far in the way 
of straining the Constitution, because we 
had to, that we.cannot go back, and able 
statesmen urge that we go on further and 
further in this road. Thus it is proposed 
to limit the growth of fortunes by a Fed- 
eral progressive inheritance tax. The 
purpose is social legislation, for which the 
Constitution gives no power, and it is 
proposed to use the taxing power to 
reach it indirectly. The obvious purpose 
of the taxing power was to raise revenue, 
but we have used it to drive State bank 
notes out of circulation, to build up pro- 
tected industries, to destroy the manu fac- 
ture of artificial butter, and now it would 
be used to limit large fortunes. The 
Federal Government, he says, cannot 
be held in check by the courts. The 
courts, he says, are no check upon the 
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Federal government, but in the long run 
have been the most powerful apologists 
and defenders of Federal encroachment 
upon individual and State rights. He de- 
clares that our Constitution is antiquated : 

“The fact is our present Constitution has 
been so changed by construction and inter- 
pretation that its authors would never recog- 
nize it. And if we had not thus changed it, 
our Union would have gone to pieces long ago. 
It is full of ambiguities even now, though the 
American people have spent more blood and 
treasure in giving it a definite meaning than 
they have spent in all the wars of defense 
and offense which they have waged in the cen- 
tury and a quarter of their existence.” 
The Constitution, he says, proved inade- 
quate to enable the nation to progress 
peaceably from a state guaranteeing the 
existence of African slavery to one abol- 
ishing it; and it is inadequate to enable 
the nation now to solve many pressing 
problems relating to our society, industry 
and politics. Such are the regulation of 
commerce, the government of our depen- 
dencies, the control of insurance and 
banking, factory laws, labor -of women 
and children, arbitration laws, the regula- 
tion of swollen fortunes, of overgrown 
corporate power, taxation of absentee 
landlords and public education. Inas- 
much as such new conditions have arisen 
since the Constitution was adopted, such 
as its framers never conceived, and for 
which the Constitution makes no pro- 
vision, because it does not consider the 
needs of the total people as well as of the 
nation and the States; he says we have 
three courses before us—one, to observe 
the Constitution strictly, which would be 
suicidal; second, to keep interpreting it 
away, which will undermine the respect 
of the people for all law; and, third, to 
call a national convention and frame a 
new Constitution. 

st 


Campaign Contributions Ree Rese teh ied 

egies to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1904, and concerning 
the assertions made by E. H. Harriman in 
the letter to Sydney Webster (published 
in April last) has been revived by the 
New York World, which asserts that the 
fund raised by Mr. Harriman in the clos- 
ing days of the campaign of 1904, and 
after his interview with: Mr. Roosevelt, 
was $260,000, and that the names of the 
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contributors, with the amounts given by 
them, were as follows: 


Edward H:: Harriman... «6 p0iis.< sas $50,00c 
H. McK. Twombly (representing the 
Vanderbilt interests) ............ 25,000 
Chauncey M. Depew (personal) .... 25,000 
i SS ee ep ee 25,000 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 10,000 
Pietpent Morgen... «i. < ccc <s.00% 10,000 
George W. Perkins (New York Life 
Insurance Company) ............ 10,000 
H. H. Rogers, John D. Archbold, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller (Standard Oil 
(SSN PETES Ae gt BRITE 30,000 
James Speyer and banking interests. 10,000 
Cornelius N:. Bliss (personal)...... 10,000 
Seven friends of Senator Depew, 
ID OU ks sai va tin canna 35,000 
Sent to Mr. Harriman in smaller do- 
ah RR EELS OTe Pep BE 6 | 20,000 
MD iid. Oo ies Ree $260,000 


This statement is accompanied by a 
long and circumstantial account, alleged 
to be true, of conferences and negotia- 
tions in which Mr. Cortelyou, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Odell, Mr. Cornelius Bliss, Senator 
Depew, and Mr. Harriman took part, and 
which are said to have preceded the rais- 
ing of the $260,000. It is asserted that 
the money was paid to Mr. Bliss (treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee), that he gave it.to Mr. Cortelyou 
(the chairman), that the latter retained 
$60,000, giving $200,000 to Mr. Odell 
(chairman of the New York Republican 
Committee), and that the entire sum was 
used in the State of New York during 
the week preceding the election. .Con- 
cerning these assertions, Secretary Cor- 
telyou said, immediately after the publi- 
cation of them: 

“When the proper occasion arises, I shall 
be perfectly willing to give the public a full 
and frank account of my stewardship, both 
in and out of public life. I am quite con- 
tent to await that time and to abide the re- 
sult. Meanwhile I shall adhere to my rule 
of not replying to charges of this sort, even 
though they be as false and mendacious as 
those published in this morning’s World.” 
Senator Depew said to reporters that he 
never discussed ancient history, and that 
they must get their information from Mr. 
Harriman. The latter declined to discuss 
the subject. This was also the attitude of 
Mr. Twombly and Mr. Hyde, who are in 
Paris. Mr. Speyer denied that such a con- 
tribution had been made by himself or 
by banking interests with which he was 
connected. At last accounts, other per- 
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sons named in the list had not been 
found by reporters or had refused to 
talk about the matter. The New York 
Times asserts that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had been induced by Mr. Bliss and 
others to contribute $100,000 before the 
fund alleged to have been raised by Mr. 
Harriman was collected. Ex-Judge Al- 
ton B. Parker, Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency in 1904, has written for 
publication a long letter relating to this 
controversy. He deplores the failure of 
Congress to adopt the Tillman resolution, 
providing for an investigation of the cam- 
paign funds of 1904, and repeats the 
charges made by himself in the campaign 
of that year. Referring to contributions 
from corporations protected by the tariff, 
he remarks that “both the solicitors and 
the contributors regarded the bene- 
ficiary as under obligation to pre- 
serve their power to mulct the people, 
and the beneficiary has kept the faith.” 
He urges that Congress should “enact a 
statute forbidding, under penalty of im- 
-_prisonthent, corporate contributions to- 
ward the election of a President or a 
member of Congress,” and that every 
State should “forbid, under like penalty. 
its corporations from contributing money 
for any political purpose.” 

wt 

William W. Cocks, a 
Republican member of 
the House (from New 
York), in an address before the Cebu 
Chamber of Commerce on the roth, de- 
plored the political situation in the 
islands, saying that the people were 
under the control of ultra-radical leaders. 
They appeared to be ungrateful, he add- 
ed, and to have had too much self-gov- 
ernment for their own good. There has 
been published in a Manila newspaper an 
interview with David P. Barrows, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who 
Says: 

“If the Assembly petitions for absolute in- 
dependence without the aid of a foreign power 
and without imposing responsibility upon the 
United States I believe the petition will be 
granted. Americans consider the Phillipines 
as representing an annual expense of $15,000,000 
for the maintenance of a military and naval 
force in the islands.” ; 

As Mr. Barrows visited many States 
during his recent vacation in this coun- 
try, and is said to have discussed the con- 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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dition of the islands with many promi- 
nent persons, the native press regards his 
remarks as semi-official utterances. Rep- 
resentative Hull, of Iowa, chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, has been talking to newspaper cor- 
respondents about the islands. “We are 
not going to sell them,” he says, but he 
regrets that we have them. We must 
“face the music,” and do the best we can. 
He would like to see less discrimination 
against Americans in the. islands. He 
lost money in a lumber venture there: 


“The plain truth is, that no American capi- 
tal can be induced to go to the islands until 
we stop some of the foolish discriminations 
that are now imposed on American business 
men, and give certain advantages to which the 
islands are entitled. We must give free trade 
to the islands and definite inducements to our 
people to go there and invest. I do not believe 
in awarding monopolies, but if some Americans 
start a sugar establishment or a big lumber in- 
dustry, I believe in dealing directly with them 
and making concessions that will be to their 
advantage. My investment was a total loss, 
because of unfair and unreasonable discrimi- 
nations. I would also stop this infernal talk 
about self-government. We must put an end 
to stimulating these half-civilized people with 
the idea that they are fit to govern themselves, 
We are going to keep them, and some day, 
if they are fit to govern themselves, they will 
have a Government like our other Terri- 
tories. They will not be fit for this for fifty 
years, and in the meantime we must stop this 
independence talk among them. I would say 
to them: ‘If you are good we will reward you, 
and if you. are not good we will spank you, 
but under all conditions we are going to keep 
you.’ When they understand this they will 
settle down. As things are now, they in- 
terpret our kindness and indulgence as fear. 
Many of the leading natives told me this when 
I was last in the islands.” 


Mr. Hull thinks Secretary Taft’s views 
about the Philippines have recently un- 
dergone a change and that he is less 
optimistic as to the development of the 
natives toward capacity for self-govern- 
ment. Representative Reynolds (Repub- 
lican), of Pennsylvania, said a few days 
ago, when leaving Manila for this coun- 
try: “My confirmed opinion is that we 
should continue as we have begun. We 
should not cross the bridge of independ- 
ence until we reach it, and we are not 
yet near it.” 
ws 


Additional cases of yellow fever 


Cuba were found at Cienfuegos last 
week—four on the 12th and three 
on the 13th. The discovery of these 
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cases was due to the increased efficiency 
of the medical patrol. The disease was 
also found in Alacran and Nueva Paz. 
Reports to our War Department show a 
great neglect of sanitary precautions in 
many cities since the withdrawal of the 


Government of Intervention and a. cul- 


pable disregard of the provisions of the 
fifth stipulation of the Platt Amendment, 
which required the republic to execute 
the plans devised for the sanitation of 
these places. It appears that the local 
heaith authorittes of Cienfuegos were not 
aware of the presence of yellow fever 
there until the ceath of Sergeant Merritt 
was reported to them by American army 
surgeons. There were cases of the disease 
in a private hospital which was in the 
same building with the army hospital, 
and the Cuban physician who conducted 
this private hospital used no screens to 
prevent mosquito infection. On the 
14th, the Mary Kingsley Medal was 
awarded by the Liverpool School for the 
Study of Tropical Diseases to Dr. Charles 
Finlay, who originated the theory that 
yellow fever is carried by mosquitoes, 
and to Col. William C. Gorgas (now 
sanitary officer of the Panama Canal 
Zone), who, as chief sanitary officer at 
Havana, gave practical effect’ to Dr. 
Finlay’s discoveries. 
ed 

There has been no repetition 
of the rioting of last week 
at Vancouver, but the situa- 
tion is still critical, and the antagonism to 
Asiatics is becoming stronger and more 
thoroly organized. No deaths have re- 
sulted from the four attacks upon the 
Japanese quarter on Saturday night, and 
twenty-six of the leaders of the mob have 
been arrested. The Japanese and Chi- 
nese purchased arms and ammunition in 
quantity until the gun stores were closed 
by the police. They appear upon the 
streets freely and show a disposition to 
resent insults and maintain their rights. 
They struck work for two days and those 
in domestic service left their places and 
joined their countrymen. The quarter 
was roped off at night by the police, who 
were reinforced by 200 special deputies. 
The steamer “Monteagle,” of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, arrived at Vancouver Sep- 
tember 11th, bringing 901 Hindus, 149 
Chinese and 115 Japanese. Mayor Alex- 
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ander Bethune notiticd the captain that 
he could not afford protection to the im- 
migrants. The ship accordingly turned 
back to Victoria, where the Japanese anc 
Chinese were landed under protection of 
a special police force. The “Monteagle” 
then returned to Vancouver, but the 
crowd was so large and threatening that 
the Hindus were kept on board for two 
days, then secretly landed. Over a hun- 
dred were rejected as unfit by the med- 
ical examiners. The Mayor telegraphed 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier as follows: 


“Nine hundred Hindus arriving to-day. 
Neither accommodation nor employment for 
them. Shall we house them in Drill Hall at 
Dominion Government’s expense?” 


To which the Premier replied: 


“IT would understand from such a request 

that these Hindus are paupers, therefore lia- 
ble to deportation. Minister of Interior will 
send to-morrow special officer to deal with 
the questions.” 
The Hindus, however, could not be re- 
jected as paupers, for they had with them 
$30,000 in gold, and as British subjects 
they could not be refused the right to 
travel or reside in any part of the empire. 
A fund was raised to send them by spe- 
cial train to Ottawa, “with the compli- 
ments of Vancouver,” but there is no 
reason to think they either wish to go or 
can be made to. The treaty between 
Japan and Canada, ratified by the Cana- 
dian Parliament at its last session, pro- 
vides : 

“The subjects of each of the two high con- 
tracting parties shall have full liberty to enter, 
travel or reside in any part of the dominion 
and possessions of the other contracting 
party, and shall enjoy full and perfect pro- 
tection for their persons and property.” 
There was an agreement that the num- 
ber of laborers coming from Japan 
should not exceed 500 a month, but noth- 
ing was said about the Japanese coming 
from Honolulu, as they are now in great 
numbers. The English papers lay the 
blame for the Vancouver riot on the 
Americans, both because they set the ex- 
ample in San Francisco and Bellingham 
and because some of the leaders of the 
anti-Japanese and Korean League, from 
California and Washington, were in Van- 
couver when the outbreak occurred. The 
riot, or at least the demonstration pre- 
ceding it, was planned to impress Baron 
Ishii, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
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Commerce, who was in America to inves; 
tigate the situation, with the strength of 
the anti-Asiatic feeling on the Pacific 
Coast. The Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union 
has given notice to the proprietors of all 
hotels and restaurants that all Japanese 
and Chinese must be discharged, and the 
labor unions have given all employers of 
Oriental labor thirty days to replace it 
by white, under penalty of a general 
strike. American papers have held that 
the recent events proved that Vancouver 
was the same as San Francisco, but the 
Japanese do not think so, as the follow- 
ing comment by Count Okuma, in the 
Hochi, shows: 

“The latter occurrence must not be placed 
in the same category as the former. The 
San Francisco authorities directly or indirect- 
ly countenanced the acts of the rioters, while 
the Municipal Government was a center of 
corruption, almost a state of anarchy pre- 
vailing. I liken the San Francisco riot to 
the- Boxer outbreak. President Roosevelt’s 
attitude at first was very fair and admirable, 
but after his conference with a delegation 
from San Francisco a change came which 
sadly disappointed us. 

“The*Vancouver incident was quite different. 
It was an outrageous act, limited to laborers 
and unsupported elsewhere. The local autho- 
rities sincerely did their utmost to suppress 
the riot and protect our countrymen. They 
even went so far as to give permission to 
our compatriots to take measures of self-de- 
fense. The sincerity so fully evidenced of 
these really worthy local authorities of our 
ally in their effort to protect our rights makes 
us confident of effecting a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the deplorable situation.” 


& 


Great interest was ex- 
cited on both sides of the 
Atlantic by the maiden 
trip of the new Cunard liner “Lusi- 
tania,” which is an advance over any- 
thing previously attempted in steamship 
construction in size, elegance of fur- 
nishing, convenience of arrangement, and 
the use of the turbine. The turbine is, 
in principle, the simplest and oldest form 
of the steam engine, as it was described 
by Nero of Alexandria two thousand 
years ago, and resembles the well-known 
form of water-wheels and windmills, jets 
of steam striking against the paddles of 
concentric wheels, alternately revolv- 
ing and fixed. It occupies less space, is 
cheaper to construct, more economical to 
operate, and shakes the vessel less than 
the ordinary reciprocating engine. There 


The Voyage of 
the “Lusitania” 
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was some disappointment that the “Lusi- 
tania” did not break all records and 
maintain the speed of 24 or 25 knots an 
hour, of which she is capable; still, the re- 
sults were so satisfactory as to stimulate 
the making of vessels of this type in the 
future. The log of the “Lusitania” 
showed the following days’ runs: Mon- 
day 561 nautical miles, Tuesday 575, 
Wednesday 570, Thursday 593, Friday 
481; total mileage 2,780; average speed 
23.01 knots per hour. The “Deutsch- 
land,” of the Hamburg-American line, in 
August, 1900, made a day’s run of 601 
miles, and the “Kaiser Wilhelm II,” of 
the North German Lloyd, in June, 1904, 
maintained a speed of 23.58 knots. The 
“Lusitania” made the run from Daunt’s 
Rock (five miles out from Queenstown) 
to Sandy Hook in five days and 54 min- 
utes. The best previous record over the 
same course was that of Cunard “Luca- 
nia,” in 1894, 5 days, 7 hours, 20 minutes. 
The dimensions of the “Lusitania” are: 
length 790 feet, breadth 88 feet, depth 60 
feet, displacement 45,000 tons, load 
draught 37 feet 6 inches, turbine engines, 
70,000 horse power. She carried 486 
first-class, 483 second-class and 1,121 
steerage passengers, and 750 crew. The 
ship passed thru the new and straighter 
Ambrose Channel, in the lower harbor of 
New York, now being dredged out by the 
Government for the accommodation of 
such large vessels. 


& 
The Montsten- 
Liberal Church bund, of Ger- 


Movements in Germany many, a national 


organization rapidly-growing in numbers, 
and the pronounced followers of the 
philosophy of Monism as advocated by 
the famous zodlogist of Jena, Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel, and his “World Riddles,” 
has undertaken to organize religious 
societies thruout the Empire, with a fixt 
ritual and form of worship, in which the 
principles of this philosophy are to be 
utilized to supply the religious demands 
of those who have broken with Christian- 
ity. Monism is, accordingly, no longer 
to be a mere philosophy, but like Posi- 
tivism, to be a religion. The Bund em- 
ploys a large number of lecturers who 
have entered upon this propaganda, and 
Haeckel himself has delivered courses in 
Berlin that proved exceedingly popular. 
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Particularly are the Social Democrats, 
who have failed in their program of a 
general exodus from the State Churches, 
becoming adherents of the new creed, 
which in its radicalism is so anti-churchly 
and anti-Christian, denying even the ex- 
istence of God and reducing all religion 
to a set of simple morals, that even 
Bremen, the most ultra-radical city, re- 
ligiously speaking, in the Fatherland, has 
forbidden its pastors, Drs. Stendel and 
Mauritz, to continue their connection 
with the Bund. Another movement 
looking to the establishment of a new 
religious communion to take the place of 
the Church is that headed by Wilhelm 
Winsch, a Berlin physician, who’ has 
written a series of works against the 
principles of the Church. He has lately 
issued an “Appeal,” with the central 
theme: “Away from the Christ of the 
Church and back to the true Jesus of 
history,” in which he pleads for the 
organization of congregations that deny 
the divinity of Christ and are content to 
find in him a great moral model and to 
draw their religious strength from the 
inspiring influence of his example. This 
step is all the more significant because, 
at the Weisbaden convention of the Lib- 
erals recently held, it was declared neces- 
sary, before peace could be established 
between modern thought and the 
Church, to rid the latter of its “Christo- 
logical yoke.” Harnack, in discussing 
the doings of this remarkable assembly, 
declares that the central church and re- 
ligious problem of the day is really the 
question as to the character and nature 
of Christ, or Christology. Winsch justi- 
fies his propaganda by the claim that the 
educated world of today has practically 
broken with historic Christianity, which 
the conservatives emphatically deny. 


& 
é The French at Casa- 
Foreign Notes blanca, Morocco, hav- 


ing discovered by means 
of a balloon that the. Moorish camp 
was located at Taeddert, General Drude 
made an early morning attack upon it 
in the fog. The French force moved 
forward in two detachments, and hav- 
ing carried the breast. of the hill, 
charged down the valley, where 600 
Arab tents were pitched. The natives 
made a brave but short resistance 
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against the combined bombardment of 
the French field artillery and the guns 
of the “Gloire,” then were driven. from 
the camp in disorder by a_ bayonet 
charge. The tents were set on fire and 
the whole camp swept clear. King 
Leopold of Belgium has turned over the 
“domain of the Crown,” consisting of 
the most valuable lands of the Kongo 
and covering an area ten times larger 
than Belgium, to a joint stock company 
in which he is said to be interested. 
The King had been compelled to agree 
to the annexation of the Kongo by Bel- 
gium, and a month ago commissioners 
had been appointed, four representing 
the Free State and four Belgium, to 
arrange the details of the transfer. His 
present action will. leave the victory of 
the Belgians over their King a barren 
one, since large areas of the most 
profitable parts of the region had al- 
ready been conceded to companies, some 
of which were under the control of 
prominent American capitalists. 
President Falliéres of France has com- 
muted the sentence of Soleilland to 
penal servitude for life. Soleilland was 
convicted of an atrocious murder of a 
twelve-year-old girl, and on account of 
the frequency of crimes of this char- 
acter ‘against young girls in France 
there was a great popular demand for 
the enforcement of the death penalty, 
which has been gradually going out of 
use. The Government bill formally 
abolishing capital punishment was intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies at 
the last session, and the Chamber 
struck out from the appropriation bill 
the provision for the salary of an exe- 
cutioner. A parade of many thousand 
men, women and children. past thru the 
streets of Paris expressing indignation 
against the President for his clemency, 
and demanding increased vigilance 
and severity on the part of the police. 
The police have investigated the 
dynamite explosion at Glenahiry Lodge, 
near Clonmel, August 13th, which was 
supposed to be an attempt of the Irish 
to assassinate Lord Ashtown, an obnox- 
ious landlord. They find that the ma- 











terials for the bomb were procured on 
the estate, and the inference is that the 
explosion was planned by Lord Ash- 
town himself or some domestic for the 
purpose of discrediting the Irish cause. 














streets of Paris before I found her. 
I asked many people where she 
lived, but no one could tell me accurately. 

One old man, apparently a wag, sighed 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he said. “Once upon a 
time she lived in Europe.” 

“In the bankers’ street,” 
informed me rudely. 

“Go to the right,” another man told 
me. 

It was noisy and unpleasant. Every- 
where in the open places cannon and 
soldiers, and workmen crowding the 
streets. According to a habit recently 
acquired in all countries, the soldiers kept 
up a constant shooting, the cavalry bore 
down upon the people, waving their 
bared -sabers, and the workmen threw 
stones at the soldiers. The stifling at- 
mosphere of the gray city hummed with 
malicious imprecations and sharp words 
of command. Here and there the pave- 
.ment was spattered with blood. People 
with broken heads, clenching their fists 
in impotent fury, skulked homeward. 
Those who could no longer stand upright 
and had fallen to the ground were hu- 
manely snatched from under the feet of 
the soldiers and horses by the police, and 
carried off. Spectators looked from the 
windows, and passed remarks upon this 
familiar picture of life in a Christian city. 

Finally some one said to me: 

“France? To the right. At the Alex- 
ander III bridge.” 

The bureau of police in which she was 
living was an old edifice, which presented 
nothing striking to the eye either in 
grandeur or beauty. At the door stood 
two soldiers. Their trousers were made 
of red banners of freedom. The rem- 
nants of an inscription adorned the door: 
eye gal...rat..nité. I was re- 
minded of the gang of bankers, who like 
vermin defile the country of Béranger 
and George Sand. I entered. My nos- 


| WALKED a long time thru the 


a workman 


trils were assailed by a moldy odor of 
putrescence and debauchery. 





La Belle France 


BY MAXIM GORKY 


For I, too, like 
had in my youth 
loved this woman, who herself had loved 
sincerely and much, and had made revo- 
lutions so beautifully. 

A man dressed in black approached 


My heart beat faster. 
every revolutionist, 


me. His manner reminded me of a mar- 
quis. Smiling affably, he led me into a 
semi-obscure vault, where I could ad- 
mire the elegance of the style moderne 
of contemporary France. 

Pasted on the walls were copies of the 
notes of the Russian loans. Hides 
of natives of the French colonies 
lay on the floor. The skins were 
artistically tattooed with the declara- 
tion of the rights of man. The 
furniture was constructed of the bones of 
the people who had fallen on the barri- 
cades of Paris fighting for the liberty of 
France. The alliance treaties with the 
Russian Czar were sewed into the furni- 
ture coverings. The walls were hung 
with the armorial bearings of the Euro- 
pean governments, made of living human 
flesh inlaid with iron—the armor-clad fist 
of Germany, the slip-knot and nagayka 
of Russia, the beggar’s sack of Italy, the 
black cowl and the greedy, bony hands 
of the Church of Catholic Spain, and the 
fat stomach of a bourgeois of France. 

On the ceiling was represented the 
open mouth of the Emperor of Germany 
with his sixty-four teeth and menacing 
mustache. Heéavy curtains hung over 
the windows. It was dark, as always in 
the reception rooms of women of Balzac 
age, who have not yet lost hope of cap- 
tivating men. The air was heavy with 
the smell of false delicacy and spiritual 
depravity. I breathed with difficulty, and 
my head reeled. 

She walked in, and scrutinized my fig- 
ure thru her lashes with the air of a con- 
noisseur of men. I greeted her. 

“You speak French?” she asked. Her 
manner was that of an actress who had 
long ceased to play rdles of royalty. 

“No, madam, I speak only the truth,” 
I answered. 
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“Who needs the truth?” she asked, 
shrugging her shoulders. “Who listens 
to it? Nobody finds truth pleasant even 
in beautiful verses.” 

She went to a window and half drew 
apart the curtains, but immediately 
walked away again. 

“They are still making a noise out 
there on the streets” she said discontent- 
edly. “Such babies! What do they 
want? I can’t understand them. They 
have a republic and a cabinet of ministers 
not equaled in any other country. One 
minister is even a Socialist. Isn’t that 
enough for the happiness of the people ?” 
Tossing her head pettishly she added: 
“Don’t you think so? But you’ve come 
to speak to me 

She sat down beside me, looked into 
my eyes coquettishly, and asked: 

“What shall we speak about? Love? 
Poetry? Ah, my Alfred de Musset! My 
Leconte de Lisle! Rostand! ” She 
rolled her eyes upward, but when they 
encountered the teeth of the German Em- 
peror, she dropped them. 

I did not interrupt her pretty tattle 
about the poets. I waited in silence until 


she would begin to speak about the bank- 


ers. I looked at this womam. Only a 
short while ago every knight had carried 
her image in his heart. Now her face 
was the face of one who has loved over- 
much. Her lively colors had faded, 
wiped off by a thousand kisses. Her 
skilfully penciled eyes wandered restless- 
ly, her lids were swollen, her lashes 
drooped. The lines on her neck and tem- 
ples bore mute evidence to the tempests 
of her heart, her cheeks and chin, to wax- 
ing corpulency. It was apparent that 
now the poetry of the stomach spoke 
louder to this woman, grown wrinkled 
and stout, than the great poetry of the 
soul. Now the rude call of the belly 
drowned the voices of truth and freedom 
that had once pealed from her mouth and 
rung over the entire world. Nothing re- 
mained of her former grace and power 
of movement, save the habitual ease of a 
forward hussy, a market-wife in the in- 
ternational market. She had exchanged 
the charm of a heroine fighting for the 
happiness of her people for the coquetry 
of an old dame, of a heroine of countless 
amorous adventures. 
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She wore a dark gown trimmed with 
lace. It reminded me of the rust, on the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 
Her voice sounded weary. She seemed 
to speak merely in order to stifle recol- 
lections of something great and honest. 
At times memory still pricked her cold, 
worn heart, in which disinterested feel- 
ings no longer found a place. 

I looked at her and was silent. It cost 
me an effort to restrain a cry of agony 
at the pitiful sight of this tormented 
spirit. 1 thought: Is it possible that this 
is Madame France? . Is this the heroine 
of the world, whom my imagination al- 
ways pictured as garbed in the flame of 
bright thoughts, great words—Equality, 
Fraternity, Liberty? ; 

“You're not a cheerful companion,” 
she said to me, and smiled wearily. 

“Madam,” I answered, “these days no 
honest Russian can feel himself happy as 
a guest of France.” 

“Why ?” she asked, with a false smile. 
She lifted her lashes in astonishment. 
“In my Paris everybody makes merry— 
always.” 

“T just noticed it in the streets. Ex- 
actly the way they make merry in Russia, 
too. The bloody play of the soldiers with 
the people, the favorite sport of the Czar, 
your friend.” 

“You’re a gloomy person,” she ob- 
served, with a grimace. “When the peo- 
ple demand everything the king pos- 
sesses, he must not give them even that 
which he is able to. Kings have always 
reasoned thus. Why should they think 
differently now? You should take a 
simpler view of life. You are not yet an 
old man. Why so despondent? As long 
as a man can love, life is very beautiful. 
Of course, Nicholas II]—he is—what 
shall I say?—he yields too much to the 
influence of bad people. But really he’s 
a good littl——why, look, he gave you 
freedom * 

“We wrested it from him. The price 
was thousands of lives. And now that 
we’ve torn it from his hands, he demands 
more and more blood in payment. He 
wants us to return to him what he gave 
us only under threat. And now you 
have provided him with the money to 


‘take it away from us.” 


“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “He won’t 
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take it away, believe me. You know, 
he’s a gentleman, and he can keep his 
word, I assure you.” 

“Are you aware that you gave money 
for the perpetration of murder?” I asked. 

She threw her head back into shadow, 
so that her face could not be seen. Then 
she said calmly : 

“I had to give it to him. You know 
this Nicholas is the only one who can 
help me when that mouth up there wants 
to bite my head off.” She smiled, and 
pointed to the ceiling, where the teeth of 
the German glistened decoratively. 
“That greedy mouth, I must confess, 
does lead me into a little wrongdoing. 
Besides, wrongdoing is piquant some- 
times.” 

“Isn’t it loathsome to you to lean on 
the shoulder of a man who is covered 
with the blood of his people?” 

“Tf there’s no other shoulder to lean 
on? It’s hard to find kings with hands 
unstained by the blood of their people. 
You’ve got to take them as they are. I 
can’t tell what they’re going to be. I’m 
a womari. I need a friend. Of course, 
for a republic and an Asiatic despot to go 
hand in hand thru the world isn’t very 
nice, 


But it’s original, don’t you think 
so? Like all poets and revolutionists, you 


don’t understand politics. Where you 
see politics, don’t look for beauty. You'll 
find only a stomach and a mind that obe- 
diently subserves the stomach.” 

“Doesn't it seem to you that you stifled 
the well-deserved glory of France with 
the money you gave the Czar?” 

She looked at me with wide-open eyes, 
laughed, and moistened her painted lips 
with the tip of her sharp tongue. 

“You’re only a poet. Your ideas are 
out of date. We live in a rude age, when 
it’s all very<well and good to write 
verses; but to carry poetry into every- 
thing—that’s impractical, to say the 
least.” And she laughed with an air of 
superiority. “My Shylocks, it seems to 
me, have done an excellent business. 
They have extorted an amount of interest 
from your Czar equivalent to a pound of 
his flesh.” 

“But in order to pay the interest, the 
Czar will have to get the flesh of all his 
people.” 

“Of course—that is, probably. What 
else was to be done?” she asked with a 
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shrug. “The government engages in 
politics, the people pay for it with their 
labor and blood. That’s the way it al- 
ways was. Besides, I’m a republic, and 
I cannot prevent my bankers from doing 
what they please. The Socialists alone 
don’t understand that this is a normal 
procedure. It’s all so simple. Why fret 
and fume? Why fly in the face of sober 
common sense? My Shylocks have given 
much, and ought to give still more, so as 
to get back at least something. For as a 
matter of fact they are in a very danger- 
ous position. If—not the Czar conquers 
—but » 

She was afraid to utter the word which 
had created her glory. 

“They might remain poor, and even if 
he does conquer, I don’t think they'll get 
their interest very soon. Why, threy’re 
my children, aren’t they? Rich people 
are the strongest stones in the edifice of 
a government. They are its foundation. 
The poets, they are only an ornament, a 
decoration of the facade ; they can be dis- 
pensed with. They do not increase the 
stability of a structure. The people are 
only the ground upon which the house 
stands, the revolutionists are simply mad- 
men. To pursue the simile, you might 
say the army is a pack of watchdogs 
which guard the property and the secur- 
ity of the occupants of the house.” 

“Do Shylocks live in the house?” I 
asked. 

“They and all the other people who 
find it convenient. But let’s drop the 
subject. When politics isn’t profitable, 
it’s a bore.” 

I rose, and bowed in silence. ~ 

“Are you going?” she asked indiffer- 
ently. 

“T have nothing to do here,” I said, 
and walked away from this procuress of 
the Czar and the bankers. 

I had not found her whom I wished to 
see. I had found only a cowardly, cyni- 
cal cocote, who for money, not true- 
heartedly but cold-bloodedly, gives her- 
self away to thieves and hangmen. 

I walked along the streets of great 
Paris, on that day held in captivity by 
the hired soldiers, the dogs, of the old, 
greedy woman, with their bayonets and 
cannon. I saw how the Frenchmen 
gathered at the corners, and like true 
heroes of truth and freedom, counted the 
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forces of their enemy in silence, ready to 
wash away with their blood the shameful 
stain on the face of the republic. I felt 
that the spirit of old France, the great 
mother of Voltaire and Victor Hugo, 
was springing into being again, was 
growing, and waxing strong—the spirit 
of France that had sowed seeds of free- 
dom wherever the cries of her children, 
her poets and warriors, had penetrated. 

I walked along the streets of Paris, and 
my heart sang the hymn of France: 

Who, O France, in the early morning 
of his days did not love and adore thee? 

In the days of his youth a man’s soul 
bows before the Goddesses of Beauty and 
Liberty, and thou, O great France, dost 
seem their only shrine. 

France! Every brave and honest man 
bore the name in his heart as he bore the 
name of his own passionately beloved 
bride. Thy past abounded in days great 
and glorious! Thy wars, they are man- 
kind’s holidays, thy sufferings, its lessons. 
_- What beauty and strength erstwhile in 
thy quest for justice! Honest was the 
blood thou didst shed in the struggle for 
liberty. Can it be that this blood has 
dried up forever? 


France, thou wast the belfry of the 
world. From thy tower three strokes 
resounded, three shouts rang out, rous- 
ing the peoples from their slumber, Lib- 


erty, Equality, Fraternity! Thy Satan- 
faced son, Voltaire, battled thruout his 
life against triviality. His ‘sage’s laugh 
held a powerful venom. One line of his 
poisoned even the priests, who had been 
able to devour thousands of books with- 
out spoiling their stomachs. Yea, thru 
him the very kings, defenders of lying, 
were forced to respect the truth. Great 
was his power and his courage in strik- 
ing at falsehood. France, grieve because 
thy son is no more. He would have dealt 
thee a slap—be not offended ; a slap from 
such an one is an honor to so mercenary 
a mother. 

Thy son Hugo, one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of thy glory! A 
tribune and a poet, he sent a trumpet call 
thru the world, stirring to life everything 
beautiful in the soul of man. He created 
heroes everywhere. With his books he 
created heroes no less than thou, when, O 
France, thou didst advance before the 
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people, the flag of liberty in thy hand, a . 
merry smile on thy beautiful face, hope 
for the triumph of truth and ness 
in thy honest eyes. He taught.all to love 
life, beauty, truth and France. ‘Well for 
thee he is no more. He would never have 
pardoned the meanness even of his 
France, whom he loved as a youth loves, 
tho his hairs were already turned white. 

Flaubert would have turned from thee 
in disgust—Flaubert, the knight of 
beauty, the Hellene of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who taught the writers of all coun- 
tries to respect the power of the pen, to 
comprehend its beauty; Flaubert, the 
wizard of the word, impartial as the sun 
which shines alike upon rubbish in the 
street and precious laces on a lady’s 
gown ; yes, Flaubert, for whom truth was 
in beauty and beauty in truth, would not 
have pardoned thee thy greed, would 
have turned from thee in disgust. 

Thy best children are not with thee. 
In shame of thee, stay of the bankers, 
they have drooped their honest eyes, they 
would not see thy fat face. Thou hast 
become a market-wife. Those who 
learned from thee to die for honor and 
freedom no longer understand thee. 
With pain in their souls they turn away 
from thee. 

France, greed for gold, has disgraced 
thee. The alliance with the bankers has 
corrupted thy honest soul, has poured the 
muddy water of triviality on its burning 
fire. 

Thus, thou, mother of liberty, thou 
Jeanne d’Arc, hast lent strength to 
beasts, that they may crush humankind 
under their feet once again. 

Great France, once the world’s leader 
in progress, dost thou grasp all the hide- 
ousness of thy deed? 

Thy mercenary hand has placed an ob- 
stacle in the path of liberty and culture 
for a whole country, and if that obstacle 
remain. no longer than a day, thy crime 
will be none the less. But thou hast 
not halted the progress toward liberty for 
a single day alone. Thy gold will cause 
the blood of the Russian people to flow 
again. 

Let this blood paint thy worn-out 
cheeks, let its red cover the eternal shame 
of thy lying face. 

My beloved! 

Carat, Itaty 





The Women Reply 


[In publishing in our issue of August 22d an article by a well-known but anonymous 
clergyman on “My Opinion of Women,” which, we knew, would arouse much dissent among 
our readers, we asked for comment and criticism. The letters we have received, altho not 
mumerous enough to alleviate the deficit in the Post-Office Department, yet are sufficient to 
give a comprehensive and diversified argument, as the following quotations show. In fairness 
to the writers, it should be understood that very few of the letters are published complete. 
Sometimes only a few sentences are extracted containing some point not otherwise covered. 
To have published the selected letters in full would have involved too much repetition, for 
many of the writers use very similar and often identical language in expressing their opin- 
ion of the clergyman and his views. If this fact is regarded as indicating that unanimity of 
sentiment and uniformity of mental processesare characteristic of the feminine mind, it is re- 
ferred to whichever party finds it serviceable as an argument. For the consolation of those 
who do not find their words in print, we will add that all of the letters have been forwarded 
to the author at his request, and we trust that he will read them in a humble and teachable 
mood to the profit and edification of his soul. The article has been so thoroly discussed that 
we do not think it necessary to add anything. But in our editorial columns will be found 
a restatement of THe INDEPENDENT’s policy in regard to the treatment of controversial top- 
ics which some of our correspondents have misunderstood. To the many contributors who 
sent us various and satisfactory explanations of the significance of the pictorial decoration at 


the head of the clergyman’s article, we are especially grateful.—Ep1rTor. ] + 


Ask the Japasiese. 


Is the bird heading the article intended as an 
editorial comment? If so, does it indicate 
the editor’s opinion of the writer, the subject 
or the article? Is it a gander or a goose? Or 
a wild-goose chase? Which? 

Anxious INQUIRER. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


& 
Brief But Pointed. 


Your clergyman has the egotism and lack 
of original thought common to most men of 
his calling. For a _pen-portrait of himself I 
advise him to read Bernard Shaw’s “Candida.” 

EpnA MERCHANT. 

CaMPVILLE, Conn 


yd 
A Thinking Man. 


Will you allow a mere man the observation 
that “My Opinion of Women,” in your issue 
of August 22d, written by a man who “has 
served, for several years each, four important 
congregations,” seems to answer fully the 
question often raised of late years—“Why are 
thinking men keeping out of the churches?” 


Connecticut. 


SK 
What She Resents. 


What I resent is, that after years of ad- 
miration for Tue INDEPENDENT, I, a woman, 
should read such sentiments from its pages, 
and that I, a church woman, should find them 
expressed by one belonging to a class who 
at least are supposed to have the courage of 
their convictions and not be found guilty of 
the cowardice of an unsigned article, or, worse 
still, a signature cloaked by an office, which 


may, in the eyes of many, bring reproach upon . 
that office. CxuurcH WoMAN. 


& 
Read Mazzini. 


Granted that the clergyman is right in his 
criticism of woman, the reason is not far to 
seek. The ordinary girl of eighteen or twenty 
is fitted by nature for great thoughts, deep 
feelings, and much active responsibility. At 
the age when Jane Addams’s father was read- 
ing Mazzini with her, I imagine that in the 
families the clergyman knows the ordinary 
girl thinks and feels as best she may without 
much guidance and active responsibility; the 
most important element in her training 1s 
denied her by the circumstances of her life. 

The result is that the mind of the ordinary 
young woman remains the poor, half-developed 
thing the clergyman so well describes. 

Jane E. Rossins [M. D.] 


& 
As Man Made Her. 


Why is it that “man” is so prone to dis- 
cuss “woman” as tho she were a genus 
quite distinct from himself? Man has un- 
doubtedly been endowed by nature with one 
characteristic—force—in larger measure than 
woman, and their lives are so bound up to- 
gether that she necessarily becomes what his 
dealings with her make her. 

As a little girl, he coddles her or conven- 
tionalizes her; treats her as a plaything, a 
household utensil, or a parlor ornament. As 
a young woman, he turns her attempts at 
equal friendship into lovers’ episodes. As a 
woman in the most intimate private relation, 
he assumes that the situation is his by right, 
and quietly, but firmly, ignores her woman’s 
point of view. Why should she reason and 
be logical? A New York Woman. 
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Philosophical. 


Another man butts his head against the wall 
of woman’s nature until it aches. If he would 
only stop going about the task in that bull- 
headed objective way, and do a little sub- 
jective thinking, he would arrive somewhere. 
I mean by this to note carefully one’s own 
desires and impulses, especially the little move- 
ments of the mind on the borders of the sub- 
conscious, the ways in which ideas are asso- 
ciated and blended. Men and women are the 
same at bottom and the reason they differ is 
because of different kinds of education and 
pursuit, which produce different habits of 
thought. If men and women are educated in 
such manner as to emphasize differences they 
will understand each other less and less, and 
there will be more men to bore the world with 
their lucubrations about women’s ways. 

PRAGMATIST. 

New Orteans, La. 


as 
Her Opinion of His Opinion of Her. 


. _The most important thing to be said 
of the clergyman’s article is this: That it is 
largely true, and also true of himself. He 
has described the mental blemishes, not of the 
species femina, but of the genus homo. If a 
woman were to defend herself in the man- 
ner in which she has been attacked, she would 
probably answer as follows: 

SHE. 
1. She argues in a tri- 
angle. 
2. She is vague. 


3. Her thoughts are 
not consecutive. 


HE. 
He expects her to fol- 
low his straight line. - 

He is tactless. 

He plods along, while 
, jumps the unimpor- 
tan 

Pluck out the beam. 


She takes offense at 
the clergyman in ques- 
tion. 

6. Her moods are vari- His only mood is the 
able. Imperative. 

7. She loves. to mystify. He loves to disillusion. 


A Woman. 


4. Her memory is con- 
trary. 

5. She takes 
at trifles. 


offense 


Easton, Pa. 


& 
The Pastor and his People. 


As a religious woman of the old school, I 
wish to express my sympathy for the uae 
man who told us his opinion of women. e 
has apparently had to deal, for the most part, 
not with the serious, busy women of his par- 
ish, but with those idlers who hang about the 
parson, flattering him by an assumed air of 
interest in his sermons and collection notices, 
by asking him to dinner and pretending to be 
offended when he must decline, by asking his 
advice and seeming for the minute to take it, 
to make him think that he plays a real part 
in their lives. 

, It is not often that I go to my spir- 
itual adviser about anything, but how can I 
ever do it again after hearing what this sup- 
posedly representative. divine says about the 
women who do come to him? He does not 
wish to give advice unless they will almost 
surely follow it. The Founder of Christianity 
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was willing to bear the sins of the world; 
this disciple is not willing to. even hear about 
them. Heten C. MacNaMara. 
New Yor« City. 
& 


Birds of a Feather. 


. Ministers are a peculiar class. Un- 
like the members of other professions, ‘they 
are comparatively isolated, are allowed to 
have their say on Sunday without criticism, 
and are listened to by a sympathetic and often 
an admiring audience, drawn together by sim- 
ilarity of views and aims. They aré of all 
varieties, from the Rev. Billy Sunday and 
Sam Jones to Washington Gladden, Lyman 
Abbott and Edward Everett Hale, and each 
congregation takes its character from its min- 
ister, or the minister may be chosen to meet 
the characteristics of the congregation. 

That there are many foolish and weak 
women in every city—as there are men to 
mate with them, goes without saying, and they 
all go to the church which most attracts them. 
The remarks which your clergyman makes 
are not at all a reflection on women, but on 


‘himself, for attracting that kind of women 


to his ministrations from whom he draws his 
narrow and partial generalizations. The class 
of unthinking and prejudiced men and women 
whom he represents is a large and familiar 
one, and his remarks excite no surprise; the 
surprise is that a paper of such standing and 
established reputation as THE INDEPENDENT 
should stoop to publish them. B. 


& 
The Church to Blame. 


. The spirit of Christ in the churches 
has done much for women. Men have been 
civilized into believing that a woman is a 
human being with a soul. Unfortunately, 
however, from the time of Paul the churches 
have fostered the egotism of men and have 
subjected the women to the same pernicious 
training. Why they have ignored the Savior’s 
fair and impartial treatment of men and 
women is, to me, a mystery. 

? Yet the piscopal Church com- 
pels women to perjure themselves and admit 
their slavish position when they take the 
sacred marriage vows. They impress upon 
them their lowly state by the rule forbidding 
them to enter a church with uncovered head. 
The Catholics go further, and openly teach 
the inferiority of women. Our present privi- 
leges of education and fair legal status are 
due largely to the work of such churches as 
the Congregational, which recognizes no sex 
in its government and ceremonies. . . 

Most women are man-made. They are ‘like 
birds whose wings have been broken to keep 
them from flyi ing. At first women were im- 
prisoned to | them in slavery. Then a 
better way was found, and men crippled their 
bodies; but the surest. way of all is to dwarf 
their characters and blight their intellect, and 
men have not scrupled to do both. 

Evita M: Fitcu. 

Hurtey, S. D. 
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You M ay Submit the Article. 


I have read the clergyman’s thesis with 
great interest, and I think I understand all 
es the significance of the drawing above the 
title. 

Before advancing because’s for the minis- 
ter’s why’s, I wished to be sure that his ques- 
tions were fair, so, of course, I applied the 
personal test: Is my mental process like an 
Irish snake? Is my pride groveling, and my 
modesty arrogant? Does a minor detail im- 
press me more than a major premise? 

It was at this point that I had to own 
myself convicted, for even as I read the bril- 
liant analysis I found my appreciation brought 
up short at each instance of the “reformed” 
spelling which is used by THe INDEPENDENT. 

hose final o’s and u’s (which were no more 
intended to be final than a woman’s judg- 
ment) took more of my attention than was 
held by the critic’s wisdom. I recognized the 
state of mind they induced as the same that 
is caused by an eloquent preacher’s playing 
with his eye-glasses, exaggerating his con- 
sonants, or using “will” for “shall.” 

And so I admit that the charges in this 
“laudatory” article are fair; and, therefore, it 
is useless for me to answer the author’s ques- 
tions, since I could not give explanations that 
he would understand. But wouldn’t I like to 
write “A Woman’s Opinion of Clergymen”! 

; * F. L. M. 


Abnormal Women. 


That the clergyman ig fully justified in his 
opinion, when based upon such data as he has 
available in his realm of experience, I shall 
not attempt to gainsay.. But I am led to be- 
lieve that his necessarily limited activities as 
a clergyman have given him an _ intimate 
knowledge of pathologital rather than normal 
phenomena. .. . 

It is a matter of actual statistics, that among 
lunatics whose affliction is not the result of 
some specific bodily injury or mental shock, 
an inordinate number are the only sons or 
daughters of their parents. This is evidence 
to the mental derangement incident upon ex- 
cluding from the human mind all knowledge 
of life’s pressure, and removing the individual 
beyond the pale of economic necessity. It 
therefore follows that any class of human 
beings, whose environment precludes the pos- 
sibility of all personal knowledge of life's 
struggle, are rendered more or less irrational. 
Man is by nature as inclined to be illogical 
as woman, but the schoolmaster of experience 
stands ever ready to correct the error, until 
thru many repetitions he comes to err less 
frequently in his reasoning. Women who have 
felt the pressure of economic necessity are 
brought perforce to adopt the same processes 
of reasoning that men have been compelled 
to adopt. . . . 

It would be hard to conceive of a human 
being, more removed from the corrective ex- 
periences of life, than the woman of a well- 
to-do congregation. Her mental processes are 
the direct outcome of her environment, and 
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this, in turn, is the result of her social and 
economic condition. . . . 
(Mrs.) Lrmyran Hate Dean. 
Pritapetpnia, Pa. 


a 


Overworked. 


.. . The poor, deluded creature with 
delirium tremens never imagines for one mo- 
ment that the snakes he sees, the lizards, with 
ice-cold feet, creeping over his body, are in 
reality not there. The insane man who be- 
lieves himself king is at a loss to understand 
why the world does not treat him as such. 
The minister, who, according to his own 
statement, has accomplished the following in 
a half week: 
Two funerals 
One marriage 
One conference 2 hours 
One lecture 4 hours 


(One luncheon outside of working hours does not 
count for time.) 


3 hours 
15 minutes 


is perhaps unable to see that he has actually 
worked nine hours and fifteen minutes in one 
half week. Less than one day for a busy 
merchant or one night for the ordinary physi- 
cian. I- implore you, dear sister, have com- 
passion on the busy minister, lest he fall from 
exhaustion. In such a case the family physi- 
cian will be called, and who will pay the doc- 
tor’s bill? 

I shall answer a few of his questions, picked 
at random: “Another asked me to dinner, but 
does not state the hour.” Bless your soul, 
brother, do you think dinner comes in the 
morning? Another is, “One came to me with 
a frightful quarrel to settle—she was — 
with another woman. Next day when I called 
they were driving in the park together.” The 
clergyman remarks that this was very strange, 
but is it not the teaching of Christ? Did not 
Christ teach us to forgive our enemies? In 
another place we find, “Do not ask his advice 
unless you intend to use it.” How absurd 
and ridiculous for this clergyman to think 
that all the women of his congregation should 
bow in humble submission to his advice re- 
gardless of whether they agree with him or 
a (Mrs.) W. W. BAtrarne. 


BeELtincHAm, WASH. 


At Least He Stopped a Game of Bridge. 


A surgeon friend interrupted a game of 


bridge to read to us women the cler; an’s 
article, “My Opinion of Women.” e én- 
joyed it very much by reason of genuine mirth 
created by its logic (?) and its diction. It 
is, of course, absurd to take seriously such a 
palpably weak flaunt of a small, red rag to 
“stir up the animals.” The clergyman tin- 
wisely confesses that the article was ordered 
and hastened by THE INDEPENDENT, and s0, 
presumably, well paid for, and it has, there- 
fore, at least two reasons for its perpetration: 
one, always and painfully true, the clergyman 
needed or wanted the money; another, Tue 
INDEPENDENT, gaging the quality of the man, 
scented a paying business venture in the “stir,” 
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not entirely concerned with altruistic aid for 
Uncle Sam and his stamp sale. . . . 

When I consider the large, and, from a 
public standpoint, strangely silent number of 
these thinking,  intellectuall emancipated 
women to be met with and inspired by, to- 
day, but gone indignantly out, for the most 
part, from the church pews, I wonder that 
you, in places of authority, have not realized 
the continued exodus and given her more of 
a reckoning. I have found even editors of 
the old school strangely attracted by her, yet 
fearful of displeasing, by her too precipitate 
introduction, their clientéle of readers still 
absorbed in ancient ideals. It is gratifying 
that in THe INDEPENDENT, such pure, inde- 
pendent thinkers as Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman and Miss Ida Husted Harper get a 
hearing. And by this token of your appre- 
ciation of these women who live in the purple 
altitudes of unprejudiced, unlimited thought, I 
see the wink in the tail of your eye, as you 
exploit the mélange of that unfortunate clergy- 
man, and there is a tallying, responsive, ap- 
preciative wink in mine. 

And so, yours merrily and eT 


& 


From a Private Letter, by Permission. 


. . . As I read these words the pathos of 
that article in THe INDEPENDENT comes over 
me. There is something “‘soul-shriveling” and 
“man-crushing” in the old creeds and the atti- 
tude toward life which they beget, particularly 
at the present time, when they are uneasily 
felt to be at variance with truth and progress. 
It is pity more than indignation I feel for this 
ministerial soul in his prison, made by his 
environment, as we all are to a large extent. 
These women he pictures are drawn from 
nature. They do not strike me as being alto- 
gether caricatures. He has had to live with 
them, to work with them, to keep a straight 
face while groaning in spirit. With. shriveled 


soul and crushed manhood he embraces the- 


opportunity to put his tormentors in the pil- 
lory and grin at their grimaces. That is 
his revenge. They were the cause of his un- 
doing, they made him what he is, they and the 
obsolete view of life, the unwholesome spirit- 
ual atmosphere, the empty, unsatisfying social 
milieu. 

Poor fellow! I wish he could have had the 
privilege, so richly bestowed on me since my 
childhood, of knowing women—gentle, sympa- 
thetic, womanly women—capable of sustained 
reasoning, able to attend to their own busi- 
hess, ready to take their part in the public life, 
full of devotion to high ideals, free from petty 
prejudices, and ont enough to. allow for the 
tyranny of tradition and circumstance, and 
sympathize and co-operate with men, even tho 
they be not perfect, for the elevation of all 
human life. 

As for the editor, his words, “If the replies 
are sufficiently logical to refute his view or 
characteristically illogical enough to confirm 
it,” show beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
he is not in sympathy with the poor clerical 
jester who jokes to relieve his pain and his 
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ennui, and who does not realize that his 

wrong attitude makes him preach in vain even 

to ears that would profit from listening. The 

office boy who brought in the goose should 

have a ducking. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
Cornett UNIveRsITY. 


Echo Answers “Why?” 


Paul—Saint Paul—also “did what he would 
not and did not what he would,” so that 
queerity in the woman’s make-up is clearly 
hers, because she was made out of a man. 
Because, sometimes, the man trying to “per- 
suade and convince” waxes loud, and a wee 
bit of a trifle domineering, and she is “con- 
vinced” for the sake of ending a discussion; 
and, left alone, recants. But Galileo, also, 
would not “stay put” when “persuaded and 
convinced.” And she is not wiser than your 
wisest, is she, O man? 

Now, how does this clergyman, who, I be- 
lieve, never read that about a certain clergy- 
man should-be-attribute that “thinketh no 
evil”—how does he know she “apes humility,” 
and is not meek in her modesty? Did ever 
she tell him so? and if not told by herself, 
how dare he impute motives and assign evil 
for what she proclaims to be good? If he 
has never thought her thoughts behind her 
brain-cover, how does he dare, out of his own 
bitter cud-chewing, assign this motive or that 
motive to stigmatize the face-value of her ex- 
pressed sentiment as “lies—lies—lies ?” 

She has, sometimes, a finer than fine honor- 
sense, but a wise man wrote “do not go about 
explaining yourself to the world”—or a woman 
wrote it; somebody that was wise. She knows 
—and her conscience is her keeper. Laughs, 
when angry, to keep tears down; weeps, when 
glad, because glad! 

Because she muses and nurtures all the in- 
fancy and helplessness of the human race— 
at her breast and under and on her heart, she 
always champions the weak side; the helpless 
side, the “under dog,” because it is weak, be- 
cause it ts the “under dog,” and needs help. 

And do you know, I think, privately, this 
man has spent much valuable time in conning 
feminine abnormalities that I Corinthians 13 
could better have filled, and, taking some 
queer freakish trait in this and that woman, 
labels all womanhood in blind assumption that 
all women are alike in all things! 

And no one woman is like another—she 
is, always and only, but her own self! 

And her capacity for forgiving is most 
divine of all her capacities! 

And why does a man woo a woman with 
ardor that would draw “an angel down,” and 
grow cool to her when she lets him know 
she loves him? Why? And why does a man 
court one woman and marry another? And 
why does a man pet a sweetheart for dainty 
dress and scold a wife for extravagance? 
And why is a man voluble in love-making and 
voiceless of love in marriage? 

And why cannot a man remember small 
commissions for downtown? 

And why will a man buy himself luxuries 
and look like a martyr over the necessities of 
the wife? F 
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And why will a man bully his own family 
and be utterly charming to other folk? 

And why will a man rail at his sister’s cat 
and pay $50 for a heathen puppy? 

And why will a man growl and. grunt at 
his own table and converse like a learned angel 
at his friend’s table? 

Why? is B. L. 


Man’s Incompetence. 


Of the five things, where he said women 
forgot, I think he lacked wit if he could not 
answer each. First, the woman gave her 
name and the year. He could have asked the 
clerk of the church to send the record of all 
her children baptized. He could have looked 
on the envelope for the post office address for 
the marriage certificate. He could have tele- 
phoned to ask the dinner hour; he could have 
telephoned about the meeting; he could have 
written Miss so it would do for either Miss 
or-Mrs. I fear he lacked imagination or wit. 
As for forgetting, let me give a short list of 
things men forgot or blundered over in build- 
ing one small house: 

1. A complete kitchen sink was ordered. It 
was sent with no trap, no strainer, no faucets 
and only one leg. The sink was packed so it 
came broken, 

2. Ordered wash tubs right size. The man 
sent more expensive, larger ones, allowing 
only two tubs for the space where three were 
needed. 

3. A lavatory ordered. The men sent and 
put up the one she refused to take. 

4. A toilet with base was ordered. One was 
sent and put up without marble base. 

5. Door locks sent for wrong side of doors 
when the man had the specifications. Key put 
above door knob, 

6. Bolt ordered for back door. It was put 
on the front door, where.there were two, al- 
ready. 
ute electric light put where a door would 

it it. 

8. Cut nine inches from kitchen hearth and 
put up range, and the whole thing had to be 
taken out and a new hearth put jn. 

9. Ordered an iron damper for kitchen 
range. The man put in wooden-handle 
damper. 

10. Ordered fire spark guards without brass 
mountings. They were all sent with brass 
mountings.~ 

11. Orderéd a chair upholstered in green 
and white. It was sent with solid green cover. 

12. Ordered table carefully packed. It was 
sent so one leg was broken. 

13. Ordered mahogany sofa_ carefully 
packed. It came with poor wrapping; varnish 
scratched. 

14. Dining table of walnut ordered left its 
own color. It came stained mahogany. 

Why does man think after this fashion? 
Has he any special mental trait? Or does he 
lack moral sense when dealing with a woman 
—the desire either to work off poor things 
or to make her pay for more expensive things 
than she orders?’ A Woman or Business. 
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A Logical Analysis. 


I greatly enjoyed the article you published 
recently—“A Clergyman’s Opinion of Women” 
—on two accounts. First, the reverend gen- 
tleman’s exposition of feminine character was 
so strikingly original and unique; second, the 
article was itself such an excellent illustra- 
tion of the pre-eminently logical nature of 
the male mind. To make this fact plain, I 
shall simply review the article a moment, 
giving the mere underlying skeleton of the 
argument, and rejecting all the less essential 
points. 

I. In many years’ experience as a clergyman 
he has found that woman, taken as a class, 
has the following admirable characteristics : 

A. She never makes decisions on other than 
sentimental grounds. 

Even then she invariably acts on im- 
pulse. 

C. She cannot grasp a general principle; 
she must take a detail at a time. 

D. She is unreliable, not to be depended 
on, as she seldom sticks to her decisions. 

II. General facts established: 

A. The mental processes, in women, are 
either lacking or worse than useless. 

B. Women have absolutely no memory. 

III. Real underlying reason for this state of 
things: 

A. A woman’s lawlessness is law unto it- 
self, inevitable; it is absurd for any woman 
to attempt to ignore her essentially irrational 
nature. 

IV. As a matter of course, in view of the 
facts given, it is best for men to keep women 
the adorable beings that have been described; 
in fact, they should strengthen and encourage, 
thru education, the present traits. (Why? 
Oh—just “because.”) 

V. Conclusion — advice to 
women : 

A. You have no memory, and can’t have 
any, and it is desirable that you should have 
none; then do try to remember when you 
write your pastor to put in all essential de- 
tails. 

B. You always act on impulse; then never 
lose your temper. 

C. You never make a decision on other than 
sentimental grounds; then do not judge a can- 
didate for your pulpit according to his per- 
sonal appearance. 

You are incapable of grasping anything 
as a whole; then don’t judge individual state- 
ments in this article, but consider it as a unit. 

(Miss) Fay “Marie Hart tey. 

Lincotn, Nes. 


church-going 


& 
; She Sees Herself. 


I never realized how feminine I am until 
I read this paper, and laughingly confess “All 
them things he says I is, I ts”; possibly he 
may be some of them, too. 

This gives me an opportunity for self de- 
fense, which I have longed for and have felt 
was due to myself, in common with all other 
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women. Sometimes I have been talking with 
a man, perhaps a clergyman, and would see 
him look at me suddenly, lift his eyebrows 
and gasp a little, then get rather vague and 
uncertain in his speech, and shortly after 
terminate the interview. On recalling the oc- 
casion and hunting for the reasons for his 
curious actions, I would find that he or I 
had been talking on a certain subject and that 
something had been said which started a train 
of thought in my mind in an entirely different 
direction. This would flash by like lightning, 
bringing me simply miles beyond where we 
had been speaking, so that my next words 
would be apparently on a subject entirely dis- 
tinct from the first. It often happens that 
owing to the length and boredom of the neces- 
sary explanations one seems even to be telling 
untruths. It ig actually only a part of the 
truth, but there is no time to make the whole 
manifest. 

I don’t know anything whatever about men’s 
mental processes, but Rem the results I see 
in most men these processes must be painfully 
slow and plodding. For instance, I am read- 
ing just now a most interesting book (San- 
tayana’s “Reason in Common Sense”). He 
takes two pages to state a fact which is self- 
evident. ometry always seemed to me ut- 
terly futile. Why, when one could see that 
two right angles equaled each other, should 
one go all around several blocks to explain 
that they do so? Not why they do, but that 
they do, merely. It is that Why that inter- 
ests me more than anything else, and I thor- 
oly sympathize with my five-year-old boy, who 
is a living interrogation point. 

To answer the clergyman’s questions cate- 
gorically, and speaking individually: It seems 
to me from my’ own experience and from ob- 
servation of other women that a woman’s 
curiosity may be much greater than that of 
men in certain lines, determined by her sym- 

athies, but his curiosity is much greater than 

ers in general matters. Personally, my neigh- 
bor’s affairs do not interest me in the slightest 
degree, but my husband delights in collecting 
and retailing all the small gossip of a suburban 
town, and so far as this particular town is 
concerned, the same is true of all the other 
husbands and wives. It is the men who gossip, 
going to and fro on the trains, tho they would 
indignantly deny the accusation. 

Speaking for myself, tawdry, made-up, in- 
tentional mystery nauseates me, but in the 
great mysteries, the “ultimate questions” of 
life, I am keenly interested. 

In expressing the thanks, which I am sure 
all women who read THe INDEPENDENT feel 
toward you for giving them these occasional 
opportunities for self defense, I am sorry to 
add that I feel what I have said is very in- 
adequate, and while I have intended to tell 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” actually I have left many gaps, 
speaking only half truths and giving but a 
partial revelation. 

I am one of the many to whom I believe 
the clergyman referred, 

An AveRAGE Woman. 
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John’s Wife. 


It was half-past cight Tuesday morning. 
The family was just thru breakfast. “The 
family” consists of John and me, three boys 
and two girls, ranging in ages from three 
months to twelve years. We live in the city 
because John’s business is here, and he has 
a salary of $75 a month. : +e 

I mention the salary as . justification ‘in 
being at work so early in the ee In 
our immediate neighborhood are the homes 
of several clergymen. I have frequently taken 
a stroll about eight in the morning to see if 
any one is astir in these “divine” homes. All 
the curtains down! 

That Tuesday morning I started John off 
with a faithful glance at his linen, and a final 
whiff at the bud in his lapel, which I never 
fail to pin in its place not more from senti- 
ment than from philosophy. No man of my 
acquaintance has ever been sent to jail with 
a bud in his coat. There may be other 
things in his coat, but never a rosebud! 
I noticed that the bottom of John’s trousers 
was getting frayed, and I went immediately 
in to make a note of it on the family tablet, 
exactly as a preacher makes a note of some 
ew thought connected with his next sermon. 

I had been at work ever since five. An 
hour or two in bed with Baby is all the time 
those two, John and Baby, get in the whole 
day to make acquaintance. I had moved softly 
to not wake the children, putting the living 
room and hall in order, picking up yester- 
day’s newspapers, and filling the vases. An 
hour this way alone in the morning all by 
myself makes the day’s work glide along 
smoothly; very much, I suppose, as a clergy- . 
man’s sermon glides along smoothly when it 
has the right start. I hadn’t found time the 
day before to look at the new INDEPENDENT 
and couldn’t resist the temptation to glance 
at it now, though “I knew I shouldn’t before 
the work was done. We've had THE INDE- 
PENDENT on both sides of the house ever since 
our grandfathers’ day, for those worthies were 
preachers, and couldn’t get along without it. 
No more can we get along without it, preachers 
tho we are not. 

When I opened THE INDEPENDENT the first 
article I saw was “A Clergyman’s Opinion of 
Women,” with the picture right above it like 
a guardian angel or something. I thought, 
“Now here will be something to help me all 
day.” 

In my joy I tipped the chair over that 
held the broom and immediately there was a 
general stir in the house. But I wasn’t to 
be cheated out of a minute with that “Opin- 
ion” on account of any stir whatever; so I 
brought out the baby, who always wants a 
little snack after he has been awake an hour, 
and as I usually put in his nursing-time at 
reading I began on the “Opinion.” At this 
moment I am wondering if the essence of 
that “Opinion” trickled down into the fountain 
to flavor the reflections of the little chap when 
he grows up. I hope not, for I counteracted 
the possibility by saying over the Twenty- 
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third Psalm before the baby was done, on 
uirpose to settle my mind. I have found 
baby sleeps better on the Twenty-third Psalm 
than on anything else. Nevertheless, I found 
my mind recurring to the “Opinion” as soon 
as I laid baby down. It got into the coffee 
pot and the griddle cakes, and the children’s 
cereal, and, I suppose, into my face, for John 
asked what made me so “solemn,” when it 
was “the prettiest morning alive.” For an- 
swer, I tucked THe INDEPENDENT into his 
pocket, thumb-nailed at the “Opinion,” for 
him to read at the noon hour, while he is 
taking his lunch at the café downtown. It’s 
a way I have always to tuck something for 
him to read into his pocket, for I get time 
to make selections while I am nursing baby, 
and John has so little time. 
And all that morning my work “dragged.” 
1 couldn’t get that “Opinion” out of my mind. 
It worked like yeast hid in three measures of 
meal. I think it was enough to have worked 
ten measures. As long as I live I shall never 
catch up with that morning work. But oh, I 
would love to catch up with that clergyman 
and ask him to loan me his “bi-focal glasses” 
a minute to look at him with. I was unable 
to take up the “Opinion” step by step, as I 
wanted to, on account of its being more of a 
see-saw than a _ step-ladder; and besides, I 
realize always that I am not “logical.” And 
I never do try to “reason” like a man. I 
wouldn’t if I could, unless to be like John. 
When John came home that night and laid 
THE INDEPENDENT on the window seat, he 
said: “Well, dear, all clergymen do not hold 
the same opinion. I’ve talked with three in 
the office today, and all take exceptions to 
this particular “Opinion”; not from any cour- 
tesy to. women, either, for you know there 
wasn’t a woman in the office except the type- 
writer, and she never hears anything unless 
she is addressed. The clergyman evidently 
meant that bird at the top of the page for a 
stork, but, as our pastor said today, ‘Any 
man can see without bi-focal glasses that it’s 
a goose.’” 
at did John and I care that the chil- 
dren were sliding down the lean-to roof, dog 
and all, or that the dinner was getting hotter 
or colder in the kitchen! We two have post- 
poned other pleasures many’s the time to dis- 
cuss some theological point. Not that the 
“Opinion” is at all a theological point—far 
from it. Had it been a theological matter 
the clergyman might have referred at least 
once to “those women who labored with me 
in the Gospel,” quoting a more ancient cler- 
gyman. John put his feet on the fourth shelf 
of the bookcase and tilted his chair in a com- 
fortable way he has when he wants to talk 
with me. *I opened THe INDEPENDENT at the 
“Opinion,” and found it dotted with John’s 
pencil marks as thick as little Johnnie’s face 
was dotted when he had chicken pox. . John 
said he started out to indicate “certain points 
to call my attention to, but the whole thing 
was guilty.” I took up the tray of spoons 
and began rubbing them with the whiting. I 
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always have something to do ready to hand 
so as to not waste my time while I may be 
talking with John. John read the “Opinion” 
out loud, clause by clause, and when he was 
done he put his feet up one shelf higher and 
laughed. “That clergyman is tall, and angu- 
lar, and has straight sandy hair,” he said. 
“Never a clergyman with crinkly, black hair 
and mild dark eyes holds an opinion like that. 
And I wouldn’t question for a moment that 
he has served ‘four’ or even an_ indefinite 
number of congregations. He will be serving 
another straightway. And it surely is not 
difficult to realize why he ‘withholds his 
name. 

“You look tired, my dear, as if you had 
been taking this very illogical ‘Opinion’ seri- 
ously. You are almost as tired and over- 
worked as the clergyman. You mustn’t ‘take 
offense,’ as, in his ‘Opinion,’ this man of the 
cloth evidently expects you to. Just sit down 
this afternoon and give it back to him. He 
may turn the other cheek and he may not. 
You have no personal cause, you know, to 
take offense or to be one bit worried. The 
cler; an lives in New York, you know, and 
that’s a big little village. It isn’t at all likely 
he will ever come as far West as California.” 

“I wish he would come to California,” I 
replied, laughing. “No, indeed, I haven’t the 
slightest personal cause to be offended. You 
know yourself, John, I never do take to clergy- 
men, any way. I’d as soon go tell my troubles 
to Superintendent Quinn, of the Dye Works, 
as to tell a clergyman. He isn’t the only 
clergyman I have known to complain about 
how busy he is!” 

John jumped up and said he was hungry. 
Just as he was starting for the table he kissed me 
on the back of my neck and both elbows, 
murmuring something about “these new fash- 
ions of elbow sleeves and low necks being 
becoming to women of the mother age.” 
As John was going down the path to work 
and kissing back at baby in my arms, I noted, 
with satisfaction, that yesterday’s frayed 
trouser bottoms looked as good as new where 
I buttonhole-stitched them in the gray dawn 
of the morning. Some people think, and even 
write, about woman’s work being monotonous. 
I think her work anything but monotonous. 
There’s variety enough; and for my part I’d 
rather be in my shoes than John’s any day, 
and both pairs are pretty well worn. 

John reminded me again to “get it back 
on the clergyman.” But I told him I couldn't. 
I’m not logical by nature or grace, and don’t 
pretend to be anything but a ha pate 
house-mother of pretty near middle age wit 
a strong tendency to theology inherited from 
both sides of the family, John’s father and 
mine. Oh, no, I couldn’t really “give it back” 
to the clergyman, but as I go about the work, 
— and sweeping, and cooing to the 
baby, I can throw bits of walnut shells and 
apple cores at him over my shoulder (tho, as 
everybody knows, a woman never hits the 
thing she throws at). 

(Mrs.) EvizasetH GRINNELL, 

Tue Birp’s Retreat, Pasapewa, Car, 

















The Leopard Frog 


(Rana Virescens) 
BY B. S. BOWDISH 


(Mr. Bowdish is a special inspector of wild birds and animals for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in charge of the School Department of the National Associ- 


ation of Audubon Societies.—Ep1Tor. ] 


to the Eastern United States 
there are only about three species, 
the big bullfrog, whose guttural voice 
furnishes half of the night life to the 
marshes and ponds; the green or spring 


() F the really aquatic frogs common 


frog, which is less decidedly an aquatic 
species, and the subject of the present 
paper, the leopard frog. There are four 
geographical varieties of this frog, one 
form occurring from Maine to Texas, 
one in Florida, a third in Mexico and the 


fourth in the West and Southwest. The 
first-mentioned form, which is the one 
here considered, varies in color from 
bronze to green, depending partly on the 
nature of the location where it is found. 
Over each eye there is a blackish spot, 
there are two rows of dusky spots along 
the back, and two rows of lesser spots 
on each side. The throat is whitish, the 
under parts yellowish. The eyes are 
large, the pupils being black, the iris 
golden yellow. 

Early in the spring the voice of this 
frog is heard from the swampy places, a 
guttural “chock-chock.” | Subsequent 
weather seems to affect it. The present 
spring, near the home of the writer, the 
pleasant and unusually warm weather of 
late March brought out a full chorus of 
leopard frogs. Thereafter the cold and 
backward weather seemed to entirely 
silence them and they were little in evi- 
dence for some weeks. 
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Under the lower jaw the males have 
what is known as a “vocal sac,” that is, 
the skin is loose and capable of being 
greatly distended. On the ponds in the 
swamps they may be observed with head 
alone above the water, and as they pre- 
pare to emit their weird note the vocal 
sac is distended until it is nearly the size 
of the head. With legs nearly full ex- 
tended, body in an inclined position and 
head just protruding from~the water, 
they will lie for a long time perfectly 
quiet, save as the throat sac is inflated 
and emptied to produce their note. 

The writer in the summer of 1904 had 
a family of four of these frogs in a wire 
netting enclosed box where they had both 
water and moss. In the early summer, 
when flies were rather scarce, these were 
caught by hand and placed in the cage 
one at a time, but one of. the smaller of 
the frogs appropriated two-thirds or 
more of them to himself. Later, as the 
flies became abundant, the result of a 
day’s catch in a fly-trap (often one hun- 
dred or more) were released at once in 
the cage. Then there was a lively scene. 
When a fly on the roof of the cage at- 
tracted the attention of a frog the latter 
poised himself for a second, then 
launched forth as tho from a catapult, 
with an aim that was usually unerring. 
He seemed to have no care how hard he 
banged his jaw against the wire. As he 
approached his victim his tongue shot 
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out, appearing immense in proportion to 
the frog’s size, and like a shapeless white 
sponge. The fly was simply engulfed 
and disappeared. 

On the walls of the cage flies were 
taken in the same manner, and the frogs 
captured those which fell in the water. 
Dead flies were invariably refused. If 
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especially when the family were hungry. 
These creatures seemed to show a 
much greater approach to intelligence 
than some salamander cage-mates, ap- 
peared to distinguish between those to 
whom they had become accustomed and 
strangers, and were very interesting pets. 
When they were released late in the sum- 














the frogs had not been fed recently and 
were hungry, usually five minutes suf- 
ficed to clean up all the flies of a day’s 
trapping. If not hungry the frogs were 
often apathetic and allowed a few flies to 
remain for some time. 

The writer’s father mimicked the 
voices of these frogs remarkably well and 
could usually draw out a ready response, 


mer to allow them to seek winter 
quarters it was with regret that they were 
allowed to go. 

Charges against this frog must be few 
if any. The good that'they must do in 
the way of destroying injurious and an- 
noying insects should entitle them to our 
consideration. 

New Yorx City. 


The Land of Heart’s Desire 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


“SOMEWHERE,” he mused, “its dear enchant- 
ments wait, 
That land, so heavenly sweet; 
Yet all the paths we follow, soon or late, 
End in the desert’s heat. 


“And still it lures us to the eager guest, 
And calls us day by day”—— 

“But I,” she said, her babe upon her breast, 
“But I have found the way.” 


“Some time,” he sighed, “when youth and joy are spent, 
Our feet the gates may win”—— 
“But I,” she smiled, with eyes of deep content, 


“But I have entered in.” 


EncLewoop, N. J. 





A Forty Days’ Troth With the Forest 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


complish in words than the truth ; 

first, because the descriptive ones 
have been coined out of the imagination 
and sustain but a lying—or, at best, an 
ornamental—relation to reality; second, 
because the truth is not so obvious as we 
think it is, and, third, even when it is ob- 
vious there is an inner vision, a mirage 


N OTHING is more difficult to ac- 


of mind, an emotion or a prejudice which 
colors and renders every expression of it 


more or less fanciful. However, with 
these limitations taken for granted, my 
purpose in what follows is to give an ex- 
perience in resting for the benefit of those 
who are still capable of it. Not every 
one is. For to rest is to perform a kind 
of passive miracle. And if any one 
doubts this let him study the definition of 
that little quiescent verb in any un- 
abridged dictionary. It is-an intransitive 
state of being to which the active modern 
mind refuses consent. And it differs as 
much from the changes and diversions of 
a mere vacation as it does from hypnotiz- 
ing oneself with fake philosophies con- 
cerning Nirvana, or from the more popu- 
lar and expensive “rest cures.” But most 
people do not discover the fact until after 
the exhilarating effect of the vacation has 
passed, or until the philosophic quies- 
cence they practiced proved to be an in- 
jurious, nervous trance; or until they 
have to get on without the magnetic rub- 
bings of the nurse_in the rest cure sani- 
tarium. One of the strongest delusions 
I ever witnessed was a company of brain- 
fagged men from New York who 
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imagined they were taking a rest in New 
England. Now every one who knows that 
section knows that the Creator himself 
could not have rested on the first seventh 
day if he had been in just New England. 
The whole country is a prayer book of 
the most drastic exercises, either indus- 
trial, intellectual or spiritual; and one 
cannot so much as take a walk in it with- 
out coming in sight of a movernent which 
starts a train of the most exhausting his- 
torical reflections. So these “resters” 
bestirred themselves with puritanical en- 
ergy from one arduous pastime to an- 

r. And when every other exercise 
failed, they went skunk hunting by the 
light of the moon—altho it is certainly 
the nature of a normal man to avoid 
skunks, not to chase them. But the fact 
that their,restlessness drives them to such 
diversions indicates what an obsession ac- 
tivity becomes in people who have lost 
the noble instinct for leisure. 

And if this is not enough to illustrate 
my point the magazines are full of ac- 
counts of vacations where the victims 
work harder than felons. Even if one of 
them collapses and is ordered to “take a 
rest,” the next one hears of him is an ex- 
hilarating article—say, in Outing—de- 
scribing his sensations as he jumps up 
and down, with a kind of dying vigor, in 
the icy waves off the coast of Maine. 

Now all this.is very well for people 
who regard vacations as a phase of the 
strenuous life not to be neglected—but 
it is not resting. Here in the South we 
do not know yet how to take such vaca- 
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tions, and it is only within recent years 
that we have felt the need of these 
changes and massages. We had the high 
noon of the long summer days, in which 
every man gave up his ghost for the time 
being to the invincible heat and rested 
as completely as the swooning earth be- 
neath him. But ‘now, apt as not, our 
next door neighbor is a Yankee who 
does not know it will kill him to work 
with the thermiometer at 99 in the shade, 
and whose exasperating energy keeps us 
indignantly busy by the very law of com- 
petitiorl. To be sure, we could still out- 
live him on the old siesta plan, but not 
before he had sold us out of house and 
home. For this reason most of us are 
in favor of passing a law making it a 
criminal offense in the South to do busi- 
ness in the middle of the day. But, 
pending this deliverance, here is the ex- 
perience already referred to, which 


proves that it is still possible to rest pro- 
vided you give up all preconceived no- 
tions of vacations and of cures, and sub- 
mit to the very few conditions of primi- 
tive existence—bearing i in mind that the 
primitive man was neither a laborer nor 


a thinker, but that he was pleasantly lazy 
and naturally dull—which may account 
for the fact that there is no record of his 
ever being tired or nervous. 

During the first week in July the two 
of us—a poor pen-viper and a preacher, 
married and middle-aged—climbed up 
out of the city for a breath of clean air, 
and we came, quite by accident, upon a 
high wooded hill that has not been used 
since ten thousand Federal troops were 
intrenched upon it during the Civil War. 
It has a crown of flat rock, as if nature 
had made it bald-headed, and the forest 
encircles it like a mighty laurel wreath. 
To the north lies the city, an illuminated 
tablet, written over with the poetry of 
towers and church spires and with long 
flourishes of factory smoke. On the 
south the forest gives way to meadows 
and fields ; and, beyond all, on every side, 
is the boundary of dim blue hills. 

The next day we cut the buck bushes, 
raked away the bullets and broken bayo- 
nets, and pitched our tents upon the 
crown of it with the zest of pioneers. 
For a week we labored with the little 
wilderness, not knowing that it was still 
the fever of the city in our veins and the 
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bondage of false ideals which energized 
us and caused us well nigh to destroy 
the privacy of our retreat. But at the 
last moment—when the gray pate of the 
hill began to show thru, clean swept, 
and the birds had fled in horror at the 
desecration — we realized our mistake, 
and crept into our tents dismayed and 


’ ashamed. Since then we have lived here 


and kept a sort of troth with the forest. 
There is no more desecration and very 
little conversation. We do not work, be- 
cause there is nothing to do. We do not 
read, because, by the side of nature, all 
books are tinkling cymbals and sounding 
brass. And we do not have company, 
because one cannot be as dull as nature 
intends in the presence of one’s friends 
without giving offense. It is one of the 
morbid characteristics of social life 
among human beings that they cannot 
take one another for granted in silence 
and peace, like other creatures nearer 
nature’s heart, but they must exasperate 
each by prodding the mind into a con- 
test of wit or a conjugation of tedious 
experiences, just to make conversation, 
as if silence were a reflection upon their 
respective intelligences. 

The point I am trying to make is the 
very one that should not be made in a 
story, namely, that nothing happened on 
the hill. When you are resting nothing 
ought to happen. You pass from morn- 
ing till evening with no more change 
than the leaf shadows make as they flirt 
with the sunshine, with no more diver- 
sion than the wit of bird talk or the fid- 
dling of katydids in the green gloom 
below. And from night till morning you 
are lost out of the body. You are a 
spirit waif, eased of all material sensa- 
tions as the tent leaps and strains in the 
gale like a white sail upon an enchanted 
sea. The world that you lived in and 
wearied of is withdrawn and hangs like 
any other star upon your horizon. 

The spell began to work first with the 
pen-viper, who, at the end of a week, re- 
covered in some measure that primeval 
sense of hearing which makes the falling 
of leaves audible and the breaking of a 
twig startling. Also, she began to take 
a natural interest in simple phenomena 
without reference to literary expression. 
Her imagination ceased to be an ink-pot 
for extracting ideas, composition became 
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a sort of travesty, and she conceived, for 
the first time in many years, an indiffer- 
ence to editors and all their works. 
Meanwhile, the less she accomplished the 
stronger grew the young raven faith in 
her that she would be fed—somehow. It 
is different from any other faith and of 
that take-no-thought kind which enables 
the robin to face the prospects of the 
severest winter with nothing but his 
feathers. 

The preacher was longer in yielding to 
this enchantment, laboring as he did 
under the disadvantage of certain spirit- 
ual notions. For whatever peace of mind 
a preacher has is not natural, but ascetic, 
and it is difficult for him to rest even in 
the green heart of a forest, sustaining as 
he does a sort of agonized relation to 
Heaven. He will not trust his soul to 
rest, whatever else must rest. And he 
suspects any Kingdom of Heaven that 
appears to him too obvious. But he 
must get it out of a prayer book or off 
some Patmos of his own scripture- 
trained imagination. So the pen-viper 


argued with the preacher one night 
against the need of family prayers under 


the circumstances, contending that this 
form of devotion was to offset the woes 
and temptations in the world from which 
they had escaped for the time being, and 
was not needed in this hill-top existence 
where they were already encompassed 
about by the evident good-will of God 
and the many mercies of trees, over- 
looked by stars, and cradled in the very 
winds of Heaven; in view of which facts 
it was greedy to ask for more. 

“But it will not last,” said he, ever 
dodging the world of reality. 

“Neither will you,” replied the Viper. 

“I believe in immortality,” he retorted , 
severely. 

“So do I, and the memory of this hill 
shall be a part of mine. I take Heaven 
where I find it—here first, for sure, and 
hereafter if I may.” 

“Your faith is too evasive.” 

“So is immortality—nothing more so.” 

“You do not believe in it, then?” 

“T believe in life as long as I live.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Tf I live again I shall believe.” 

“That is not faith.” 

“But it’s the truth you have to sit 
down upon at last!” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Then the preacher withdrew in high 
dudgeon to his tent for prayers alone, 
while the pen-viper remained in the uni- 
verse outside and watched the white 
moths fly past like the candle seed of 
souls let loose_in the dark. ; 

But all this happened in the beginning. 
As the days passed the poor, creed- 
ridden preacher’s faith dissolved into 
something nearer peace, and the pen- 
viper’s pagan peace tightened into 
thoughts that stretched up more like 
faith. In the forest, when the mind is 
not obsessed by a theory, nor dominated 
by a book, nor controlled by company, 
every man becomes his own intimate. 
And his mind, freed from customary 
routes of thought, travels into far coun- 
tries, where before the soul had wan- 
dered blind and companionless. Things 
that were mere matters of faith, or even 
of speculation, become evident and bind- 
ing upon the intelligence, like new real- 
ities seen in a vision upon distant stars. 

I am aware that many who mistake 
that acquisitive restlessness of the mind 
for a proof of intellectual development 
will complain of the monotony of the 
existence I have tried to interpret as be- 
ing a form of stupefaction, if not actual 
stagnation. But such is not really the 
case. Having become perfectly passive, 
the mind becomes wonderfully receptive, 
and is capable, as at no other time, of 
correcting false impressions which were 
gained in the more active state. For 
example, having conceded all the pre- 
varications of the animal story writers as 
being conceited efforts of the human 
imagination to assign human motives of 
action to the creatures, the pen-viper re- 
ceived many revelations of the truth, in 
particular about birds. In the first place, 
so far from studying them, she was her- 
self the object of their inquisitive investi- 
gations. Two thrushes, a mocking bird, 
four redbirds, a mob of robins and an 
apparently widowed dove all made the 
effort to understand the two new and ob-: 
noxious creatures that had come among 
them. But they had the same difficulty 
that we have in understanding them—a 
limitation within themselves. They have 
no cue to the motive of our existence and 
we have none to theirs. Not long ago I 
read a book in which a bird was a hero. 
He showed all the traits of a sixteenth 
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century knight and all the shrewdness of 
a twentieth century financier. And the 
whole thing was an egregious presuppo- 
sition. There is no chivalry in birds un- 
less you misinterpret them, no sense of 
ownership. Their amazing liberty of 
action depends upon this lack of sense. 
You cannot surprise one because every 
one of them is hatched and startled so by 
his own wings that it is impossible to add 
anything but swiftness to his panic. He 
does not know anything and he does not 
care anything. He sings from instinct 
and flies without reason. And during 
the forty days we spent in their company 
we made but one discovery concerning 
them, which we were not able to verify. 

One Sabbath morning the preacher 
returned to the tent from the laurel 
wreath where he had been to review his 
sermon. 

“My dear,” he said, do you know 
why the human being is so obnoxious to 
the bird being?” 

“I do not,” replied the viper, “unless 
it is because he is afraid of us.” 

“That would be his reason if he could 
reason—but he can’t. The robin of this 
year does not know he is an orphan be- 
cause we killed his egg parents of last 
year.” 


~ 
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“Well, what is the explanation, then?” 

“It is our clothes. They must look 
very ugly and unnatural to a bird, which 
feels instinctively that we could not have 
been hatched with such things upon us. 
I am convinced that if we did not wear 
clothes those robins would not resent 
our presence, but would be as familiar 
with us as they are with one another!” 

“Have you selected your hymns for 
the morning service?” inquired the viper, 
primly. 

“Yes, certainly; but what has that to 
do with my idea about the birds? Wasn’t 
it a good one?” 

“Yes, excellent; but not practical and 
not what your congregation would call 
decent!” 

“But, my dear——” 

“Never mind, you would not have the 
courage to become such a naturalist. 
The forest life is telling upon you. We’d 
better go home,” said the viper, glad of 
the rare opportunity afforded her to 
rebuke his godliness. 

However, I give his idea for any who 
may wish to experiment with it. 

And thus ends this record of a holiday 
in which there was rest, perfect peace. 
and the keenest intellectual enjoyment. 

Nasnvitre, TENN. 


The Closing Session at Westminster. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE Parliamentary Session at West- 
T minster was prolonged much be- 
yond the usual time for opening 

the recess. The autumnal holiday of the 
members who are devoted to their parlia- 
mentary work will therefore be much put 
out of time this year and many members 
on both sides of the House withdrew 
early from the somewhat dreary work 
and went to enjoy themselves in brighter 
scenes and more agreeable occupations. 
The Government were determined to do 
their best in forcing their immediate 
measures thru the House of Commons 
first, and the House of Lords after, and 
the next session is expected to see the 


opening, and we may hope the closing, 
of the great struggle between the repre- 
sentative chamber and the hereditary 
chamber of the British Parliament. The 
Cabinet itself is well known to be 
troubled by some division among its 
members, a certain number being, like the 
Prime Minister himself, advanced and 
resolute Radicals, Home Rulers, and gen- 
uine advocates of political and social re- 
form, while on the other hand a few of 
the Ministers are what we commonly de- 
scribe as Imperialists and little disposed 
to encourage the movement for Irish 
Home Rule and for further improvement 
in the laws relating to the possession of 
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landed property. On the other side of 
the House the Conservative party is very 
much divided by the fact that while some 
of its leading members have entirely re- 
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nounced all faith in the doctrine of Pro- 
tection, others who. are still followers of 
Mr. Chamberlain really believe that the 
country can be brought back again to a 
faith in Protection, and are trying in spite 
of all obstacles to work out that impos- 
sible revolution. Meanwhile the Socialist 
movement is spreading much thruout the 
country and we have now for the first 
time members in the House of Commons 
who frankly describe themselves as So- 
cialists. This fact introduces a new ele- 
ment into the whole political situation 
and an element which appears likely to 
expand and to strengthen in its influence. 
We are, therefore, evidently at the open- 
ing of a new era in the political history 
of the Empire. 

Meanwhile the difficulties and troubles 
thruout India still continue to create 
much uneasiness among all statesmen in 
this country. With regard to this sub- 
ject I should much like to draw the atten- 
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tion of my American readers to a letter 
which I have lately received from an emi- 
nent, influential and highly intelligent na- 
tive of one of the Indian provinces, who 
is well acquainted with the conditions of 
political life in England and who is sin- 
cerely devoted to the continuance of Brit- 
ish rule, provided only that that rule can 
be prevailed upon to give full considera- 
tion to the political claims and the na- 
tional sentiments of the Hindustan popu- 
lations. The writer of this letter tells me 
that “the present political situation of 
India is a very critical one, and unless 
the highest statesmanship inspires the 
counsels of the government of India 
difficulties will, I am afraid, arise of 
which no man can foresee the end.” 
Then he goes on to say that “a political 
leader of the Punjab has been arrested 
and deported to Mandalay without trial.” 
“This,;” he tells me, “is done under a very 
old regulation—regulation III, of 1818. 
The disturbances at Rawalpindi have led 
to numerous arrests, including some bar- 
risters and pleaders—a most unheard of 
thing in India. Orders have been issued 
by the Government of India prohibiting 
students and teachers from attending po- 
litical meetings and forbidding public 
meetings being held in the proclaimed 
areas in the provinces of the Punjab and 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, unless a 
written notice of the intention to hold 
such meetings and of the time and place 
of each meeting has been given to the 
Superintendent of Police at least seven 
days previously, and that in the opinion of 
the district magistrate such meeting is 
not likely to promote sedition or dissatis- 
faction or to cause a disturbance of pub- 
lic tranquillity.” Then he adds that “in 
the eyes of the officials all that is in India 
looks seditious and mutinous at the pres- 
ent moment.” I desire to call especial 
attention to the senfence which imme- 
diately follows: 

In my opinion India is entirely. free from 
sedition; there is no native who wants or 
desires to overthrow the British rule; that 
there is discontent, deep and widespread, even 
the man in the street cannot for a moment 
doubt. It behooves our rulers to find out the 
causes and their remedy. 

My correspondent gives me_his idea 
as to some at least of these causes: 


A main cause is the horribly bad treatment 
accorded to the natives. There is no social 
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intercourse and the gulf between the rulers and 
the ruled is daily widening. Courtesy costs 
nothing and goes a long way in winning one’s 
heart. A major portion of the bitterness will 
disappear if the Anglo-Indians only learn how 
to behave themselves. 

One word more before I close. India still 
has faith in the sense of justice of the British 
public, and when that faith has gone her fate 
is doomed. A deputation of some of the lead- 
ing Indian gentlemen is soon to visit Eng- 
land, I understand, and upon the success or 
failure of this mission must depend our future, 
at least in a great measure. 


This letter, I should say, bears date of 
May 27th, 1907, and was sent to me from 
one of the Indian health resorts. I have 
since, however, received-from the same 
writer a letter dated July 1oth, which 
does not seem to note any immediate sign 
of improvement in the conditions which 
thus far tend to create dissatisfaction and 
even disturbance among the Indian popu- 
lations. My friend has, I feel quite sure, 
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made known his opinions and his senti- 
ments to leading English statesmen and 
writers and I cannot doubt that his rep- 
resentations will have much effect on 
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those to whom they are addressed. My 
friend suggests : 

that some thoughtful, broad-minded, independ- 
ent, justice-loving Englishmen—in which term 
I include your countrymen and the Scots— 
come out to India in the cold season and mix 
freely with the natives of India of all classes, 
educated and uneducated, from the highest to 
the lowest. In this way you can easily get 
to the very bottom of the whole affair, and at 
once see how popular or unpopular the British 
rule in India is, and why. 


He explains that the information thus 
gathered by those visitors could not but 
have a great effect in the guiding of 
public opinion here at home. It is quite 
certain that among the leading members 
of the present English Government.there 
is no feeling whatever in favor of the 
application to India of any measures of 
mere oppression. Those who know, as 
I do, men like Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and John Morley, must 
know very well that the heart and the 
intelligence of these men are influenced 
altogether by the desire to make India a 
loyal, peaceful and happy country, ruled 
by just and equitable legislation. The 
immediate difficulty is, of course, with 
the representatives of British authority 
who are stationed in India, and who ap- 
parently do not see any way of ruling 
that land except by mere military force, 
and the suppression rather than the con- 
sideration of all expressions of native 
discontent. If England would now act 
toward India as she did toward Canada 
at the opening of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and send out there some British states- 
man as Lord John Russell sent out the 
great Lord Durham to Canada, endowed 
with the privileges of a temporary dic- 
tator, the result, I feel convinced, might 
be like to that so happily accomplished 
in Canada, and make India that which 
Canada has ever since been—a free, con- 
tented, loyal partner in-the empire of 
King Edward VII. I sincerely wish 
that John Morley might be entrusted 
with such a mission. 

The Irish National party has had 
some internal trouble during the later 
weeks of the present session, a trouble 
which, of course, has been immensely 
exaggerated by some of the leading 
London. newspapers, by those journals 
which have always been opposed to every 
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national movement in Ireland. Some 
few, some very few, of John Redmond’s 
parliamentary followers — among them 
Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde—have 
lately, to all appearance, become weary 
of the parliamentary efforts, which thus 
far have only ended in the hopeless Irish 
Councils Bill, and are inclined to give 
up all parliamentary agitation as futile. 
My fellow countrymen in the United 
States need not, however, attach too 
much importance to these displays of an 
impatience which is at least intelligible, 
but certainly is not judicious or in the 
true sense patriotic. I have the best au- 
thority for the conviction that the Irish 
party and the Irish constituencies. will, 
on the whole, give full support to the 
leadership of John Redmond, will recog- 
nize the wisdom of the policy adopted 
and carried out by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, the policy which is founded. on the 
fact that for a country like Ireland, 
placed under the dominion of England’s 
overwhelming power, there can be no 
means of achieving Home Rule except 
bv patient, steady, unceasing work in the 
House of Commons, the one platform 
from which enlightened public opinion 
in England can be impressed, convinced 
and won over. I had a long conversation 
only two or three days ago with a very 
leading and influential member of John 
Redmond’s party, and he assured me 
that the party, with very few exceptions, 
remains quite loyal to its pledged policy, 
and that the movement for Home Rule 
will ‘go on steadily, as it has thus far 
gone, until it obtains what it is certain to 
obtain before long—its full success by 
the creation of a genuine Irish Parlia- 
ment. The clouds now threatening will 
soon pass away, and only the union of 
Irish Nationalists is needed to put an 
end to that state of things created by the 
so-called Act of Union. The “Sinn 
Fein” policy,.as it is designated in the 
national language of Ireland—the policy 
of acting by “ourselves alone”—may 
have something in it suggestive of the 
heroic and even the romantic, but I am 
quite unable to see how it can be made 
to count for much in the very practical 
conditions of our working lifetime. The 
policy of Parnell has achieved some mar- 
velous reforms in the legislation dealing 
with the system of land tenure in Ire- 
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land, in the development of religious 
equality there, in compelling a great 
English Government to bring in a meas- 
ure of Home Rule and to carry it suc- 
cessfully thru the House of Commons— 
of course to be rejected by the House of 
Lords, as every measure of important 
political reform has been in the first in- 
stance—and in making the policy of 
Home Rule a part of the proclaimed pur- 
pose and political creed of every admin- 
istration. .Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has already announced again and 
again that he is determined to do his best 
toward the realization of such a measure 
for Ireland, and the failure of that mere 
first step in the path of “devolution,” the 
Irish Councils Bill, is but an accidental 
mishap in the progress of a great consti- 
tutional reform. Ireland has, according 
to my conviction, but to hold on steadily . 
to that course of action which her nation- 
al party in the House of Commons has 
so long maintained and she is sure be- 
fore long to find her best hopes brought 
to a full realization. 

The world of letters has lately had a 
severe loss by the death of David Christie 
Murray, novelist, dramatic author, jour- 
nalist, war correspondent, lecturer and 
traveler. Mr. Murray began his work- 
ing life as a reporter on a Birmingham 
newspaper, and settled in London during 
1873, when I first came to make his ac- 
quaintance and when he was a remafk- 
ably handsome and attractive young 
man. He wrote for daily and weekly 
newspapers in London and he became 
war correspondent for the Times, and he 
afterward delivered lectures thru Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Canada. I 
do not venture even to guess at the num- 
ber of novels which he brought out, for 
he seemed to be incessantly adding thus 
to the literature of romance, but I know 
that many of his novels won a distinct 
success and are worthy to be long re- 
membered. He loved travel, and his 
special recreation in quiet times was 
found in landscape painting. He was a 
brilliant talker and endowed with a won- 
derful memory. When one was convers- 
ing with him ovér some great book 
which he had read—and there were very 
few great books which David Christie 
Murray had not read—it was amazing 
to find how he could pour forth passage 
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after passage from the author’s text 
without the need of a glance at the vol- 
ume itself. He had lately fallen into ill 


health, and I am much inclined to believe 
that he wore out his life prematurely by 
incessant work and incessant movement. 
His temperament was especially nervous, 
and indeed he owed much of his success 
to the quick and thrilling vibration of 
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those nerves; but a constitution of such 
an order does not tend to the prolonga- 
tion of life-in this world. He had not 
long passed his sixtieth birthday, and I 
think his case was that which is only too 
familiar to literary and artistic work— 
that of “the fiery soul working out its 


‘way and o’er-informing its tenement of 


clay.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Confessions of a Prospective Senior 


BY MAZIE PATRICK 


HAVE been in college for three 
| years, and during that time I have 
been greatly surprised at the lack of 
sympathetic agreement between alumnz 
and students. But gradually, as I have 
entered more into the life of the 
college, I have concluded that the 
trouble lies in the fact that the 
alumnz cannot distinguish, it 
seems, between our college prob- 
lems and their domestic ones. At 
their banquets they discuss serious- 
ly such questions as: “Why do not 
more of our students marry?” 
“Should we establish a cooking and 
sewing course?” “Does college fit 
you for married life?” etc. We try 
to listen patiently and politely, re- 
membering that these women are 
out now, that they have too 
wide a perspective to get us 
properly focused, and _ that, 
above all, they have forgotten 
what is really happening. 
Now, before I get outside and thereby 
assume the alumnz “’Rah, ’rah for the 
alma mater” point of view, I wish to tell 
what we, the students, consider the vital 
questions of college life. 

I came from the Far South, where we 
know little about large colleges, where 
everybody is a democrat, and where 
everybody has ideals. I therefore had all 
the ingredients for making a typical 
freshman—ignorance, democratic opin- 
ions and sentiment. For the first month 
or so I did not realize that I was “green,” 


nor did it occur to me that I should fol- 
low advice given me by upper classmen 
and curb my personality. I reasoned 
that it was the special function of col- 
lege to develop individuality. Then sud- 
denly I “caught on” and began 
to look about me. It did not 
take me long to learn that demo- 
cratic principles were in ill favor 
and that sentiment was out of 
fashion. Even so early as my 
freshman year I found that col- 
lege was infested with political 
parties—“the society class,” “the 
religious class,” “the ‘non’ class,” 
and now, at the end of my junior 
year, another, our new “socialis- 
tic class,” the members of which 
seek to protect themselves 
against certain professors 
whose code of scholastic 

ethics is wrong. 
In every college of the 
East that I have visited, as 
weli as in my own, I have found 
that the “society class” consists en- 
tirely, I. may say, of those girls 
who are members of the clubs or soror- 
ities—both organizations may be classed 
as the same in spirit at least—and that to 
the average freshman it is very impor- 
tant that she become a member of one 
of these organizations. Each club stands 
for a certain thing—one for wealth, an- 
other for family, another for scholarship, 
etc—and consequently their members 
perforce stand for the same. The “per- 
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force” element of club life became ap- 
parent to me early in my membership. 
Altho by the time I had joined the club 
of my choice I had begun to be less ig- 
norant of college life and more reserved 
in my “all-for-the-people” platform, I 
still believed enough in my original ideal 
of personal freedom to fight hard against 
becoming part of a system. I joined a 
club under the impression that I was 
simply gaining twenty or thirty friends 
which as a “non” I would not have. 
After three weeks of membership I found 
that, altho I had gained friends, I also 
became a member of a “ring,” as firmly 
united as any political circle of the out- 
side world. I learned that my club stood 
for certain principles in respect to college 
society, to class and college government, 
and to religion. As soon as I joined I 
was given to understand that I could no 
longer act independently, in that now, 
as a member of the club, whatever senti- 
ments I expressed would be looked upon 
as the sentiments of the club generally. 
When I saw myself so restricted I con- 
sidered withdrawing, but I went no 
farther than considering it, for I had 
been in college long enough to know that 
it was given to few girls to be influential 
without the backing of a “ring.” I con- 
sequently remained where I was, was ab- 
sorbed by my club, and am now such an 
ardent constituent that whatever success 
I achieve I think of it mainly in refer- 
ence to my club rather than to myself. I 
admit quite frankly that I am no longer 
an individual, tho I have the influence of 
a thirty-fold individuality. Nevertheless, 
it still remains a problem for colleges 
whether they shall countenance club 
“ring” rule, or if they do not, how shall 
they rid themselves of the system. 

In opposition to the “society class” 
there is the “religious class,” which is 
probably the strongest of the college fac- 
tions because its members do much in the 


name of religion that the laity, being 


merciful, cannot do. The presence of 
this class accounts, I: believe, for what 
our mothers and fathers, aunts and 
uncles, etc., term “the’lack of spiritual 
life in colleges.” I know that as a fresh- 
man I was anxious to identify myself 
with some religious element, but I was 
unfortunate enough to join a club, there- 
by being cast into the outer darkness of 
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the “religious class.” For, as I have 
learned from subsequent observation, our 
“good ones” in college will have none of 
us club people, whom they deem of the 
world worldly. Of course they allow us 
to join their organizations and pay our 
dues, but we are granted no speaking or 
praying privileges in their assemblies. 
We are looked upon as publicans and sin- 
ners and treated accordingly. And so 
we, who are the dust of the earth, rea- 
son that the Lord will understand, and 
we bear as gracefully as we can the criti- 
cism of “religious indifference,” tho we 
secretly long for some Solomon to rise 
from amongst us and answer the ques- 
tion, “How are we to Christianize our 
orthodox Christians as well as our- 
selves?” 

The “nons” are the only class that en- 
joy typical college life. They belong to 
no “rings”; as a whole they are not am- 
bitious and consequently do not object to 
being “worked” by other classes; they 
obtain offices solely thru merit and not 
thru political influence, unless they create 
it by concentrated voting. In that case 
they are the most powerful political force 
in college. They are generally fine stu- 
dents because they have the time. They 
have a good time because they have the 
money, and they have that because they 
do not feel compelled for political or am- 
bitious reasons to belong to a number of 
organizations that sap you financially. In 
other words, they are free in that they 
are bound only by the most general con- 
ventions and have no problems or respon- 
sibilities save their personal ones. 

But we have at least one democratic 
organization in college—the “socialistic 
class,” whose members come from all the 
different factions and unite themselves 
amicably into a protective fellowship that 
is even now changing the tenor of college 
affairs: For years college girls have 
played the role of unassuming proletar- 
ians to the scholastic bourgeoisie of col- 
leges—the professors. But now we are 
members of a Students’ Union which has 
set about solving at least one college 
problem. In the past we have been the 
victims of vulgar jokes, inane illustra- 
tions, polite insults and sly injuries until 
we are finally ready to strike. We have 
become intolerant of those men profes- 
sors who, taking advantage of their posi- 
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tions, bully us, and who, knowing that 
they are members of an august body 
whose members are not to be criticised, 
do not in any wise feel constrained to be 
courteous, unless forced by public opin- 
ion. Neither do we intend to be any 
longer at the mercy of some women pro- 
fessors who, while they do not employ 
such brutal methods as the men, do us 
more cunning harm. For example, in 
one college I know an instructor who has 
kept a student out of the college periodi- 
cal for four years because the girl has re- 
fused to follow certain literary recipes 
which the professor has concocted. And 
yet this girl’s material is accepted by the 
Year Book Association, which is backed 
by the best literary talent in college. In 
another institution an instructor, having 
received an excuse for a badly prepared 
report, asked before a class of fifty stu- 
dents, “What reason have I -to believe 
you, Miss X?” “You have my word for 
it,” the girl replied. “Ah, my dear young 
‘lady,” was the answer, “that amounts to 
little. I,trust no one.” In my own col- 


lege one instructor makes it her rule to 
lecture upon “psychological cheating” 


just before a written quiz. If we were 
men we would long ago have taken up 
such an expression as an insult, and set- 
tled it in the simplest way; but being 
women and knowing that we have few 
authorized modes of redress, we are slow 
to recognize insults. But we have at last 
been aroused, have formed our union, 
and have set about breaking our profes- 
sors of such little tricks as throwing 
erasers, using sarcasm too freely, or of 
showing their teeth viciously to us. We 
know now that our bullies and sharp- 
edged women are afraid of public opin- 
ion, and we shall henceforth furnish the 
public opinion. 

Now, I would not have you think me 
a croaker and therefore no fair judge of 
college affairs. On the contrary, I am 
the usual type of college girl, and conse- 
quently realize that these conditions 
which I have set forth as the “problems” 
of college are only undercurrent prob- 
lems, which will possibly grow right as 
the spirit of the college world changes. 

In everyday life we talk about the 
same things, read the same books and 
magazines, and have the same mental 
attitude toward the two great college 
subjects—food and men. On Sunday 


we revert to our uncollegiate selves and 
read The Smart Set, Amslie’s and the 
Ladies Home Journal, tho I believe we 
read the latter from a certain sporting 
spirit that will not allow us to give up 
until Lady Betty has done all that a 
well-bred girl can do—and we have 
learned that Ladies’ Home Journal hero- 
ines are always well-bred. Then, of 
course, when the magazines are old we 
have ever with us “Nedra,” “The House 
of a Thousand Candles,” “The Fighting 
Chance” and “The House of Mirth,” 
which has never ceased to have a certain 
grisly fascination for us. Recently, for 
the sake of improving our Sunday read- 
ing, the alumnz have planned to estab- 
lish in the various halls libraries of 
Dickens, Kipling (tho we do not object 
to him so much), Cooper, etc., and cover 
the reading tables with Outlooks, Na- 
tions, INDEPENDENTS, Critics and a stray 
Harper's or McClure’s. Naturally, we 
listen respectfully to all such plans, for 
we realize the literary value of this mate- 


.Tial they are offering us, but we won't 


read it on Sunday. That is our day. 
We will be submissive during the week; 
we will read what Mr. Wells has to say, 
tho it makes us fairly back our ears to 
think what we may be in the course of 
a few hundred years; we will even read 
what Mrs, Gilman and Mrs. Harris 
have to say about “the home,” tho the 
majority of us have determined that we 
will not discuss the matter, but will go 
on in spite of economic pressure, and 
follow the old, steady plan of having a 
conventional family. What these writers 
have to say upon the subject is interest- 
ing, but we are the future generation— 
not they—and we are not going to take 
the risk of establishing a new order of 
things. But as for the problem of our 
Sunday reading, we have long since de- 
cided that we read nothing-on that day 
which requires consideration. 

As I have already said, our surface 
problems are food and men. The one 
we discuss at all times, the other only 
when we need them. The fact is, we 
have lost our perspective in the matter 
of men. We no longer think of them 
as individuals, but as commodities. The 
question is, “Have you a man for the 
stunt?” not, “Is Mr. Smith coming?” 
And if Mr. Smith does not come he is 
reviled, not because he individually did 
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not appear, but because his hostess has 
been deprived of a masculine back- 
ground. We look upon them as a great 
care. They must be introduced and en- 
tertained more or less, and it is with a 
joyous “God speed you” that we bid 
them good-bye. However, I would not 
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have any think that we are -not senti- 
mentalists, for we are, to an extent. We 
are as ready as ever to believe in. the old 
story of the prince who runs away with 
the imprisoned princess, our only stipula- 
tion being that the prince be a college 
man. 
Mostre, Ata. 


Japanese Wrestling 


BY HITACHIYAMA 


{Hitachiyama is the athletic callname of Taniemon Ichige, now in this city on a visit, 
who is the celebrated champion of champions of Japanese wrestling, and is noted for his 
Samurai birth and good education so uncommon to Japanese Rikishi, or wrestlers. He came 
to this country for the express purpose of acquainting himself with the Western athletic 
methods in compliance with the advice of many prominent men, including Baron Kaneko 
and American Secretary of War Taft, who became an ardent admirer of Hitachiyama while 


in Japan on his recent visit there. 


Hitachiyama was born in 1874 in the province of Hitachi 
under the feudal lord of Mito Clan, a tributary of the Tokugawa Shogun. 


His sumo ca- 


reer had begun at his seventeenth year, and he soon made himself distinguisHed by winning 


the title of Yokosuna in recognition of the championship in 1903. 


The champion weighs 


slightly over 330 pounds and is well proportioned, to say nothing of his fame as the hand- 
somest and most manly wrestler Japan has ever produced.—Epiror.] 


Stee is said to have originated far 


back in the days of Izanami, a god, 

and Izanagi, a goddess, but this is 
rather mythical and not to be relied upon 
as authentic. The first sumo contest told 
by authentic history is said to have been 
fought between Osumino Hayato, or 
Knight of Osumi, and Stano Hayato, or 
Knight of Ata, when the fortieth Em- 
peror, Temmutenno, ordained the per- 
formance on the occasion celebrating the 
building of Okamoto Temple at Tobitori, 
Yamato Province. 

In the time of the forty-fifth Emperor, 
Shomutenno, there was a very dry sum- 
mer season which seemed to ruin the rice 
crop. Anxious at this fatal outlook, the 
Emperor decided ‘to soothe the anger of 
the gods by dedicating a performance of 
sumo to their spirits, and immediately or- 
dained his people to perform sumo at 
twenty-one different temples, including 
those at Kamo, Kasuga, Imamiya, Wak- 
amiya and Kifuna, on July 27th of the 
third year of Shinki era according to the 
old calendar. This was the origin of 
feast wrestling or Miya Sumo. 

At the time of this feast wrestling, the 
young folks were called together by the 
beating of a drum on an elevated seat 
called yagura. This is the origin of the 


name of the sumo drum which is so 
familiarly connected with the sumo per- 
formance. 

Ever since its introduction this sumo 
has never been suspended either in peace 
or in war, and it was looked upon as a 
sacred performance. Consequently there 
are many ceremonial performances be- 
fore the contest is fought. For instance: 
The doyho or outer ring is a square ele- 
vation of earth banked with twenty-eight 
sand-stuffed straw baskets representing 
grain. At each corner of the dohyo, 
there is a pillar colored with red, white, 
black and blue respectively. The pillars 
are connected with the tri-colored 
(black, red and yellow) long cloth, called 
mizubiki, and its top-knot is made at the 
northwest pillar in token of the purity of 
dohyo. 

An inner ring is drawn within the 
outer ring, and the contesting parties are 
grouped outside the outer ring on the 
eastern and western sides. When each 
contestant comes into the ring, he salutes 
his rival by twice clapping his hands, 
which means the Heaven and Earth, and 
thrice stamping his feet in the ring, 
which — the Three Virtues, Intel- 
ligence, Mercy and Courage; all neces- 
sary virtues for a wrestler.. ~~ 





JAPANESE WRESTLING 


A wrestler. must strictly observe the 
following doctrine and rules: 

A wrestler must be cool and fearless 
and his muscles must be free from any 
excessive firmness or shrinkage. He 
must carry himself as 
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one person. The health, especially of the 
stomach, must be carefully preserved. 
For this reason only kayu, rice porridge, 
is served in the morning, sometimes with 
a few raw eggs, but if possible nothing 

should be eaten in the 





if walking on glass. 

He must always be 
ready to use his tactics 
as circumstances re- 
quire. 

The essentials of a 
wrestling match are to 
push when you are 
pulled and push also 
when you are pushed. 
These tactics are the 
most manly ones and a 
victory by pushing is 
the greatest and most 
honorable triumph in 
the sumo. These tac- 
tics are sometimes 
called tomete, or stop- 
ping tactics. 

Slapping cheeks, 
kicking or striking foul 
blows and pulling hair 
are prohibited. 

There are four prin- 
cipal features of sumo 
tactics: The tactics 
with head-power are 
called sori, those with 
hand-power hineri, 
those with loin power 
nage, and those with 
feet kake. Each of 
these tactics is divided 
into twelve branches. 
It is almost impossible 
for one to know and 
employ all these forty- 
eight tactics, and I my- 
self’ must confess my ignorance of 
more than a dozen of them. I hardly 
believe there has been any one who has 
attained perfection in all these tactics. 

As to the training of the Japanese 
wrestler, I cannot tell how many years 
it requires, for it all depends upon one’s 
ability. There aressome who attain thoro 
development in a few years, but most of 
them require more than ten or twelve 
years. Training must be pursued every 
morning in the 365 days of the year for 
four or five hours, of which, however, 
one hour’s lesson is all that is needed by 
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morning. Liquor, of 
course, is strictly pro- 
hibited during training 
hours. One must go 
to bed at 10 P. M. and 
get up at 6 A. M. 

As is the case with 
any contest, heavier 
weight has  advan- 
tages over a lighter 
one, but so far as the 
art is concerned, the 
lighter weight is usual- 
ly more apt to attain 
the tactical talent than 
the heavier. This is 
due to the fact that the 
lighter is always placed 
in a position of disad- 
vantage, and therefore 
he is, of necessity, 
obliged to have more 
talent in tactics to 
overcome his heavier 
rival. 

It will not be right 
for me to criticise or 
compare the American 
method of wrestling 
with that of our own, 
for I have never yet 
had the pleasure of 
witnessing American 
wrestling in spite of 
my burning desire to 
do so. But I hope that 
I will be able to tell 
you something about 
what I think of American or rather the 
Western method of wrestling later. I am 
told that in the American wrestling 
method one must force the enemy’s two 
hips or.shoulders to the ground to be 
victorious, while ours is settled by a sim- 
ple fall or touching the earth with any 
part of the body except the feet. 

This would make a contest between the 
two methods almost impossible; so I do 
not expect to challenge an American, tho 
I may show our method by contesting 
with my company while abroad. 


New Yor«. 








The Era of Good Feeling in 
South America 


BY L. S. ROWE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[Pr. Rowe is Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was Delegate of the United States to the Third Pan-American Conference.— 
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tary Root’s tour thru South 
America has puzzled European 
statesmen and is but imperfectly under- 
stood in the United States. It is a mat- 


Te remarkable influence of Secre- 


ter of common knowledge that, especially 
after the Mexican War, the feeling of 
distrust toward the United States grad- 
ually increased in strength and was fo- 
mented by European statesmen who were 


anxious to utilize this feeling to prevent 
a closer understanding between the 
United States and Fatin America. 
Every assurance by our Government that 
we were anxious to foster the most 
friendly relations with the South Ameri- 
can Republics, to be helpful wherever 
possible, and that there was no thought 
of exercising dominion or authority of 
any kind, was received with polite atten- 
tion but was interpreted as a mere diplo- 
matic expression, behind which the real 
intent of the Government was to be 
sought, 

It seems almost incredible that the visit 
of one man, no matter how eminent he 
may be, should serve not only to destroy 
much of this distrust but to give way to 
a desire for closer relations with the 
United States. The influence of Mr. 
Root’s visit can only be adequately un- 
derstood if it is interpreted in the light of 
the influences. that have been silently at 
work preparing the way for a better un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the 
United States and of the part which our 
Government is called upon to play in the 
economy of the American continent. 
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These influences have been partly politi- 
cal, partly economic and partly educa- 
tional. 

The founders of the South American 
Republics, and more particularly the 
framers of the present constitutions, 
were all ardent admirers of the United 
States from whose example they drew the 
inspiration for their work. Thruout 
South America the Constitution of the 
United States was used as the model 
after which the institutions of the newly 
founded Republics were patterned. For 
many years the preparedness of these 
countries for the introduction of republi- 
can institutions was a matter of bitter 
discussion among the native historians. 
The best historical work of recent years 
has produced a profound conviction 
among the leading men of South Amer- 
ica that in adopting republican institu- 
tions a wide gap was created between the 
form of government and the traditions, 
habits and mode of thought of the people. 
During the entire nineteenth century this 
lack of harmony has been the cause of 
serious disturbances in the body politic 
and has distributed in no small measure 
toward the instability and even lawless- 
ness which have at times prevailed. 

This recognition of the shortcomings 
of. their institutional development is one 
of the most ‘hopeful signs of progress. 
It is especially marked in.the Argentine 
Republic where it is generally recognized 
that the adoption of the constitution of 
1853 inaugurated a Federal Republic in 
form but that the real basis of democratic 
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institutions has been lacking. Elections 
have been “made” rather than “held.” 
The great mass of the population have 
abstained from voting and intimidation 
and bribery have been freely used to dis- 
courage anything approaching an inde- 
pendent movement. 

It is evident that these conditions had 
to be clearly and frankly recognized be- 
fore further institutional progress was 
possible. The dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, especially when com- 
bined with the desire for the further de- 
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velopment of democratic institutions. 
This principle has become the political 
creed of a new party. The most import- 
ant pledge of the present President of the 
Argentine Republic is his promise to fol- 
low a policy of civic regeneration which 
shall include free elections, the elimina- 
tion of intimidation and bribery and the 
fostering of a wider participation of the 
people in the political life of the country. 
Whatever the value of these promises 
may be the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of thoughtful men are lending their 
aid to the movement is an indication of 
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the higher civic standards which are 
slowly bringing about a closer harmony 
between the form of republican govern- 
ment and its actual operation. 

In this movement the United States 
has again assumed a position of excep- 
tional importance. It is generally recog- 
nized that in no other country have re- 
publican institutions reached so high a 
degree of development. In fact, South 
American public opinion has, to a certain 
extent, idealized the political life of the 
United States. In their aspiration for 
better things they have come to picture 
certain political ideals which are sup- 
posed to be incorporated into the life of 
the people of the North. However ex- 
aggerated their idea of the perfection of 
our institutions may be, it is evident that 
this attitude kas again given to the 
United States the position which it oc- 
cupied during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. This movement is 
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serious treatises on political problems are 
constantly admonishing the Government 
and the people to follow the example of 
the United States. 

Another influence which is contribu- 
ting to the same end is the growing ad- 
miration for the marvelous industrial 
progress of the United States and the de- 
sire to instil something of the same spirit 
of individual initiative and enterprise into 
the growth of the country. Here -again 
the Argentine Republic furnishes the 
most characteristic instance of the new 
tendency. ~The World’s Fair, the Pan- 
American Exposition and the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition contributed much 
toward bringing before the people the re- 
markable progress of the United States. 
It was pointed out that in many respects 
conditions in the Argentine at present are 
similar to those which existed in the 
United States in the forties and fifties, 
and that with the same energy, the same 
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so clearly defined that it has contributed 
in no small measure toward counteract- 
ing the distrust which for so many years 
has threatened to destroy our influence 
in South America. The political leaders, 
the newspapers and even the more 
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spirit of initiative and enterprise the 
Argentine would soon push forward at 
the same rate of progress. There is a 
profound conviction among a large por- 
tion of the more intelligent classes that 
their country is destined to be as rich 
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and as powerful as the United States and 
this has given rise to the desire to imitate 
the “Yanqui,” as he is here called. 

The third influence which is gradually 
bringing the countries of South America 
into closer touch with the United States 
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material collected in the United States, 
the finest school in Buenos Aires is mod- 
eled after the New York schools; in a 


word the country is turning to the United 


States for inspiration and guidance in the 
great work of preparing the country for 
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A STREET IN LA PAZ. 


is the gradual recognition of the import- 
ant part played by our system of common 
school education in the civic and indus- 


trial advance of the country. Here, 
again, the Argentine furnishes the most 
typical example. The country has never 
forgotten the repeated admonitions of 
President Sarmiento to follow the exam- 
ple of the people of the United States in 
developing a system of public education. 
In some of the Northern provinces of the 
Republic—especially Entre Rios—Amer- 
ican teachers were secured to organize 
the Normal schools. All this has left a 
deep impress upon the popular mind. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that now, 
when the country feels itself sufficiently 
wealthy to expend large sums on public 
education, the authorities should turn to 
the United States for the model upon 
which to organize the system. Teachers 
are being sent to the United States to 
study our system of instruction, a peda- 
gogical museum is being formed with 


the important part which it is destined 
to play in South American affairs. 

All this means grave responsibilities as 
well as great opportunities for the United 
States. We must be prepared to place 
the best results of our experience at the 
service of our sister Republics to the 
South. The consciousness of the influ- 
ence which we are exerting cannot help 
but react favorably upon our civic life. 
When the American people once realize 
that their example for good or evil ex- 
tends to the remotest corners of South 
America, the responsibilities of the situa- 
tion cannot help but act as a steadying 
influence. : 

The opportunities presented are no less 
important than the responsibilities. The 
change of attitude toward the United 
States which is spreading thru South 
America is giving to the Monroe Doc- 
trine a new significance. It is no longer 
regarded as an expression of a policy of 
aggression but rather as one of helpful- 
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ness and solidarity; a policy the main- 
tenance of which is of greater moment 
to the Republics of South America than 
to the people of the United States. 
Finally, this new movement is paving 
the way for American merchants and 
capitalists. With a little greater adapt- 
ability on our part, a greater willingness 
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to supply the people of South America 
with the goods which they want rather 
than with the products which we want 
them to take, there is no reason why the 
United States should not assume a posi- 
tion of commanding influence in the 
commerce of the South Atlantic and the 
South Pacific. 


Wasurincron, D. C. 


From Hight to Hight 


BY HARRIET FAIRCHILD BLODGETT 


Are all the old gods dead? 
Apollo, with the golden head 


And silver | 


And Venus with 1 her heart of fire, 
And Jove, with thunders round him spread— 


_ Are they all dead? 


When was it that they went? 

Who knows the way their footsteps bent? 

- To what far hight 

Above our little day and night, 

With feasting, chase, and music spent, 
The day they went. 


Pan knoweth—Pan, who kept 
His watch the while all pl slept. 
In swaddlin ng bands 
The cradled World, her helpless hands 
Stretched out to reach them, woke and wept, 
His watch he kept. 


And then—where did he go 
As ge ently bending down below 
e great Christ came 
Unto the World and called her name, 
And stooped above her, smiling so— 
Where did he go? 


Be sure he never went, 

But, hidden, buildeth now his tent 
Where woods are green, 

And watching thence, tho never seen, - 

This World of ours, he is content— 
Pan never went. 


The World is young, so young 

She stammers with a lisping tongue 
And may not say 

One word of all she strives today 

That Christ has taught and prayed and sung. 
The World is young. 


Upon unsteady feet 

She wanders, where the cross-roads meet, 
Narrow ard broad, 

Both sloping surely up to God, 

Thru frost and cold, thru fire and heat, 
With falt’ring feet. 


And Christ, who leads her on 

The way, in blinding rain or sun, 
He w ispers : “Love!” 

To win her step by step above, 

His watchword till the task is done— 
He leads her on. 


And then—if Christ should go? 

The patient Christ, who guides her so, 
Ere she can see 

The turrets of Eternity 

Break thru the mist that rolls below— 
If Christ should go? 


She would not be alone, 

Since now and ever, bending down, 
Tho skies be dim, 

The God of ages draws to Him 

Her heart to t with his as one 
Never alone. 


While Pan, within the wood, 
He laughs across his solitude, 
And, piping, brings 
Upon his reed the “feathered things 
To rest, and all of life is good 
Within the wood. 


So all of life is true, 

The far away and near to view, 
Present and Past, 

Both woven into one at last, 

The done, and what we strive to do— 
All life is true. 


While thus, from hight to hight, 
We struggle upward for the light, 
Till in the blue 
The smile of God comes breaking thru 
The clouds, and all that is is right, 
From hight to hight 


Opzssa, N. Y. 





Literature 


Tuis is a wonderful little book* full 
of the glare and glory of one woman’s 
personality, as if she had invaded the 
small, dark chamber in a mellow old 
house where all else denotes the tone of 
time. The author has accomplished a 
difficult thing in an excellent manner—a 
manner that is more than literary. It is 
fine and natural with a certain kindness 
of measure which is not emotional but 
just. She might even have been a sort of 
involuntary literary god-daughter of 
William Dean Howells but for the noble 
boldness with which she _ interprets 
Clem’s boldness, which is elemental 
rather than coarse. But Mr. Howells 
could never be guilty of any kind of bold- 
ness.” He would strip an angel of his 
halo rather than use a garish word to de- 
scribe it. Not so Miss Kenton. She di- 
vides her gifts of interpretation im- 
partially between a set of what we may 
cali well-bred American snobs and a 
woman with that naturally conspicuous 
nature which comes from having been 
born of an actress mother and a silver- 
king father who gambles in mines with 
his hat on the back of his head and the 
cigar in the corner of his mouth turned 
up at an acute angle. He brings his 
daughter up with “all sorts,” and then 
entertains social ambitions for her which 
flower out in the usual manner at a sum- 
mer hotel. She becomes engaged to the 
cub-heir in one of these socially over- 
wrought, high-bred families. And to 
break the engagement, the mother of the 
cub invites Clem to be one of a small 
party at her country house. The small 
party making up that esoteric circle 
puts Clem and all her kind beyond the 
pale by the very quality of their minds 
and spirits. 

The interest of the story consists in 
the way the girl endures this delicate per- 


~ *Cuem. ‘By Edna Kenton. “New “York: The Cen- 
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tain flaring grace superior to it. This is 
probably the first time such a type of 
woman has been justified except upon 
sentimental grounds. First you get this 


» vision of her from her friend Lowe: 


“She looked the primitive woman. She 
might have been the primeval woman walking 
untrodden sands, pressing the springing earth 
when the world was young. She was so nobly 
unashamed and so purely human—ah, yes, she 
was! The very atoms of her might have been 
scooped up from the virgin earth, from sea- 
born clay just washed ashore; and a Rodin 
hand might have modeled her! 

The author evidently thinks it is the 
alto sentence in her book, but it is not 
really so good as the description of Clem 
which comes later on: 

“Here was a woman who had attained, thru 
some processes, to a man’s standpoint of honor 
and conduct of life, and a man’s standpoint 
on a few other trifles as light as air to the 
average woman. He wondered calmly how 
much of that which was really higher and finer 
had been lost in such attaining.” 

The conclusion of the experiment 
is best told in Clem’s own words when 
she shakes the dust of their little lives 
from her strong young feet and fares 
forth with the palms of victory in her 
brave young hands: 

“T am leaving you, feeling that, if to be your 
sort I’d have to be exactly like you, self- 
complacent and pitiless to every one outside 
of my little one-two-three crowd, I’m glad, 
glad, glad that I am Clem Merrit, what I am: 
a woman who’s seen enough of life of all 
sorts to know for all eternity that no one side 
of life can afford to sit back in a smug little 
corner and say, ‘I’m It.’ 


ws 


The Asiatic Labor Question in 
South Africa 


Wuat. is perhaps the most pressing 
problem now confronting Natal and the 
Transvaal is dealt with in Mr. Neame’s 
book.* In both these British colonies 
there is need for more labor than is avail- 
able. Natal as far back as 1860 began 
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to import coolie laborers from India ; and 
since 1904 there have been from forty to 
fifty thousand Chinese coolies at work 
in the mines at Johannesburg. But in 
the two colonies the system of import- 
ing Asiatic labor has been different.. In 
Natal the coolies from India are import- 
ed under the indenture system. Each 
coolie binds himself to work for five 
years with a Natal. planter or mine- 
owner, and at the end of that time three 
courses are open to him under the terms 
of the contract made with him when he 
left Madras or Calcutta. He can sign 
a second indenture and tie himself to an- 
other term of service; he can stay on in 
Natal as a free Indian by taking out a 
license that costs him £3 a year, or he 
can have a free passage back to India. 
This, in brief, is the system in Natal. In 
the Transvaal only the mine-owners were 
ever permitted to import Chinese coolies, 
and under the Transvaal system the 
coolies could be employed only at the 
mines, and at the end of their terms of 
service they were compelled to go back 
to China. The first contingents of China- 
men are already at the end of their three 
years’ terms. Many of them are already 
back in China; and by 1909, if there is 
no change in the policy of the Botha 
Government, not a Chinese coolie will be 
left on the Rand. 

It is the Transvaal system of import- 
ing Asiatic labor that Mr. Neame advo- 
cates. He condemns the Natal system 
for the same reason that it is condemned 
in‘ Natal and the Transvaal—because it 
leaves the Indians free to compete with 
white men at the end of their term of 
indentured labor. There are now about 
70,000 of these free Indians in Natal 
and about 12,000 in the Transvaal. 
Thousands of them are engaged in retail 
trade. The Indians have secured almost 
a monopoly of trade with the Kaffirs in 
both countries, and only by the shabbiest 
of devices are they prevented from se- 
curing a hold on retail trade in the towns 
and cities. Their natural increase is 
much larger than that of the white in- 
habitants, and there is great alarm lest 
South Africa should wholly cease to be 
a white man’s country. 

For the British Government the prob- 
lem raised by the preserice of these In- 
dians in Natal and the Transvaal is one 
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of the most serious that ever confronted 
the Home Government in connection 
with South Africa. Unlike the Chinese 
who are now on the Rand, all these In- 
dians are British subjects, and discrim- 
inations against them — discriminations 
such as those now in force in the Trans- 
vaaleinvolve native unrest in India and 
many difficulties with the Government at 
Calcutta. Both the Natal and the Trans- 
vaal governments have had some experi- 
ence of these difficulties with the Indian 
"Government; and in the case of the 
Transvaal the Indian Government has 
refused to permit the recruiting of 
10,000 coolies for Government railway 
service, because of the discriminations 
existing in the Transvaal against the In- 
dians who are already there. It is one 
of the ironies of South Africa that while, 
in the days of the Boer Republic, the 
treatment of the Indians was a subject 
of bitter complaint from Lansdowne, 
Chamberlain and Milner, today the 
Transvaal, as a British colony, is treat- 
ing the Indians infinitely worse than 
when Kruger was in control. 
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Manorial Life 


Ir Dr. Davenport’s Manor of Forncett 
in Norfolk’ is fairly typical of English 
rural life in the centuries which lie be- 
tween the Norman Conquest and the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the English 
rural laborer of today has some reason to 
sigh for the good old times. Of political 
freedom and the right to the franchise, 
the villeins and serfs of medieval days 
knew little. They were subject to some 
restrictions and calls for service from 
which the modern laborer is free; but 
certain things they had in abundance— 
far greater abundance than is enjoyed by 
their descendants of today. Land there 
was for all—some of it held on very easy 
terms—practically nominal—such as a 
hen and a few eggs yearly. Some of it 
was held in exchange for a limited 
amount of service, such as plowing for 
the lord of the manor on a specified num- 
ber of days in the winter and spring. 
Other tenants were subject to much 
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heavier calls—rents, Dr. Davenport in- 
forms us, were unusually high on this 
Norfolk manor. These more heavily 
burdened tenants were called upon for 
labor on the lord’s demesne for two days 
in each week thruout the busy seasons of 
the year. The holdings of these tenants 
were small, averaging about two and a 
half acres, but during the days of labor 
for the lord the workers were fed liber- 
ally from the lord’s table, and as each 
tenant could keep pigs, hens and in many 
cases also cows and sheep, there can have 
been no miserable poverty in Merrie 
England. 

The generous food scale of the labor- 
ers for the lord of the manor is broughi 
out more in detail by Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Hone in The Manor and Manorial 
Records.” Mr. Hone does not, like Dr. 
Davenport, confine himself to a single 
manor, but from the rolls of a large num- 
ber of English manors he gives a more 
general survey of medieval rural life. 
On the Manor of Inkpen, under the Ab- 
bot of Titchfield, the tenants who har- 
vested for the lord received a daily meal 
at three o’clock which consisted of bread, 
with beer or cider, broth and two sorts 
of fish or flesh; and for supper, a wheaten 
loaf weighing forty ounces, and two her- 
rings or a mackerel. The manors under 
ecclesiastical control, Mr. Hone points 
out, were generous to their tenants and 
exacted smaller rent services than those 
under lay management—a fact which 
does not in the least conflict with the 
other well-known fact that boroughs 
which grew up on ecclesiastical ground 
found it much more difficult to obtain 
political freedom from their lords than 
those which owed fealty to an earl or a 
baron. 

England of the Middle Ages is no 
longer an unknown region of romance 
and fairy tale. Neither is it any longer 
a subject of speculative theory. The work 
so well begun by John Richard Green, 
William Cunningham, Frederic See- 
bohm, Paul Vinogradoff and Mary Bate- 
son has been continued and supple- 
mented by many workers, both English 
and American. Especially useful are the 
monographs descriptive of individual es- 
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tates, among which the present work by 
Dr. Frances G. Davenport has a just 
claim to an honorable place, for its care- 
ful accuracy and the excellent selection 
of essentials amid the great mass of ma- 
terial offered by the manorial rolls. Dr. 
Davenport’s work carries the imprint of 
the Pitt Press, of Cambridge University 
— in itself a certificate of scholarly work. 
The Manor and Manorial Records is 
more general and popular than Dr. 
Davenport’s volume. The first half of 
Mr. Hone’s work is but slight, and seems 
scarcely worthy of the large amount of 
research which he appears to have un- 
dertaken. The second half—the tran- 
scripts from manorial records—includes 
some very useful and illuminating ex- 
tracts from court rolls, illustrating the 
administration of justice in manorial 
courts, and also some account rolls giving 
details of manor expenditures. The 
manor houses and house plans which il- 
lustrate Mr. Hone’s books, as well as the 
account rolls, show plainly the modest 
scale of life of the lords of the manor, 
and the great gulf that separates these 
rural magnates of medieval England 
from the modern multi-millionaire. 


os 
Burbank’s Work 


A coop deal is written about Luther 
Burbank, but it may be noted that he 
does not write much about the rest of 
us or even about his beloved plant crea- 
tures. His occasional catalogs of “New 
Creations” are models of concise and 
dispassionate writing. A few written 
out addresses and an occasional letter to 
the editor of some horticultural journal 
compose the rest of his literary output. 
He turns out more new fruits than 
words, which isn’t altogether a bad thing 
to do for a man whose work and joy it is 
to.do precisely that. 

But now from his own pen comes a 
modest booklet under the title of The 
Training of the Human Plant. The 
title tells you at once the foundation 
thought in the book, which is that it 
should be profitable to draw a lesson 
from the analogy between plant develop- 
ment and growth and life and human 
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development and living. When one 
talks with Mr. Burbank it is quickly ob- 
vious that here is a man known to all the 
world’ for his interest in plant kind 
whose first interest after all is human 
kind. Human behavior, human thought, 
human possibilities are really the first 
interests of this great horticulturist. 

“Now, about these extraordinarily 
varying poppies, Mr. Burbank,” says 
your visiting student of heredity and 
variation. 

“Ah, yes—exactly,” replies the master 
grower, “but did you ever think of the 
much more wonderful variations in 
people, in children, the children who are 
going to be the people of the next gen- 
eration ?” 

And so no wonder he has written a 
little book overflowing with love for chil- 
dren, with earnest hopes and advice and 
almost passionate impatience—if so 
sweet-tempered and quiet a man as Bur- 
bank can be passionately impatient—con- 
cerning their upbringing. 

From the scientific point of view the 
suggestions for the nurture and culture 
of children rely too much on the argu- 
ment from analogy. But for all the sci- 
entific man knows these suggestions may 
be the very best, the sanest and the most 
firmly grounded that can possibly be giv- 
en. And so the reviewer, who is only 
a scientific man and knows children 
only to love them and to wish for them 
the best care and culture possible, takes 
neither issue nor part with Mr. Burbank 
in this generous and earnest attempt of 
his to help the child of today. 

Even while we are reading what 
Luther Burbank has written there comes 
to us another new book’ written about 
him. Profesor de Vries, the Amsterdam 
botanist, chief apostle of the theory of 
species forming by heterogenesis or 
mutations, author of several large books 
and numerous recent papers, appears in 
this latest book as a kindly describer of 
the ways and results of certain of the 
world’s most effective plant-breeders; 
in particular of two, namely, Nilson, of 
Sweden, and Burbank, of America. 

Dr. de Vries calls the attention of the 
reading public to the fact, a little likely 
to be obscured by the mass of fulsome 
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magazine and newspaper writing about 
Burbank, that there are other plant- 
breeders now living, still others now 
dead, and that some of these others are 
also great ones. But chiefly Professor 
de Vries uses this new book to fight 
in for his pet theory of species- 
change. He finds in Burbank’s results, 
referred to copiously, much evidence for 
mutations, and in Nilson’s work and atti- 
tude a veritable triumph for his theory. 
Whether one cling to Darwinism or 
be ready to go over to de Vriesism, one 
can read this last contribution of Hol- 
land’s master biologist with lively inter- 
est and great profit. The chapter on the 
association of characters — correlation 
biologists usually call it—is simply rich 
in its array of facts and its suggestive- 
ness, and the keen analysis of the meth- 
ods and results of plant amelioration is 
equally admirable. The whole book is 
perfectly comprehensible by the general 
reader. 
& 
Ghetto Comedies. By Israel Zangwill. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Israel Zangwill has a strange and per- 
verse genius. He paints his people with 
apparent accuracy, yet he sets the por- 
traits in such an unlovely light that one 
cannot help wondering whether his 
Jewish models are fairly treated. The 
reader feels as tho he had been wander- 
ing in a land of grotesques. More than 
a touch of exaggeration mars some of 
his best tales. Ghetto Comedies is a bit- 
ter book, as tho Israel Zangwill had 
eaten of the sour herb of disillusionment, 
and, disappointed with his people, had 
taken his revenge in these stories of un- 
satisfactory and often exasperating Jews. 
They can talk; they cannot act. They 
debate; they cannot fight—even in self- 
defense. They are musicians, actors, 
poets, philosophers, traders; but they are 
never complete men. And we pause to 
remember that it is a Jew who satirizes 
rather than portrays his people. He 
scorns their isolation from other races, 
and he equally scorns their attempts to- 
ward union with them, as in “Angliciza- 
tion.” Why should they remain a peo- 
ple apart? “The English came from 
Denmark, and they are nation enough.” 
The Colonists came from England, and 
they, too, are nation enough. To our 
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mind there is no good reason for Zionism 
or Nationalism, and the loyalty to the 
land of one’s birth or adoption is a finer 
thing than perverse race segregation, 
where conditions are at all tolerable. We 
with English blood in our veins do not 
dream of a triumphant return to Eng- 
land, which could not hold us all, any- 
way, why should the Jewish blood yearn 
for Palestine? But the Hebrews are in- 


corrigible idealists, in spite of their ap- 
parent materialism: 


“It seemed to hint . . that a plague 
of doctors of philosophy had broken out over 
the Pale, doctrinaires spinning pure logic 
from their vitals, and fighting bitterly against 
the slightest deviation from the pattern of 
their webs. But the call upon Israel was for 
Action. Was it, he wondered, with a flash of 
sympathy, that Israel was too great for Ac- 
tion; too sophisticated a people for so prim- 
itive and savage a function; too set in the 
molds of an ancient scholastic civilization, so 
that, even when Action was attempted it was 
turned and frozen into philosophy? The habit 
of actualities had been lost.” 


Js 

On Art and Artists. By Max Nordau. 

Translated by W. F. Harvey, M. A. Phila- 

delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $2.00. 

Times have changed since the appear- 
ance of Max Nordau’s views on “degen- 
eration” and “degenerates” incensed and 
amused the world. People no longer 
treat him quite so like a Terrible Turk 
of literature as they did a few years ago. 
But he has still a following, ready to wel- 
come him and his theories .with respect, 
tho not, as in the past, with awe. There 
is much that is instructive, much that ir- 
ritates by its bumptiousness, and not a 
little that seems tedious, in His book, On 
Art and Artists, which has now made its 
appearance in a careful English transla- 
tion. Exception, by the bye, might very 
properly be taken to the title of the work. 
It is more comprehensive, more sugges- 
tive of finality and order, than the con- 
tents of the volume. The chapters are 
really detached essays; and, tho the 
author has, at the end of his book, made 
an attempt at summing up, he has not 
(as one might have expected from the 
title) given us a new gospel of criticism. 
In his opening essay he demolishes, much 
to his joy and comfort, the dogma of 
“art for art’s sake.” Art, as he rightly 
affirms, has almost from the beginning 
had a social mission. However personal 
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and objectless (save as an expression of 
emotion) it may once have been, it was 
soon turned to useful purposes, to the 
propagation of ideas, as, for example, 
morality or religion, the glorification of 
men and other things. Paradoxical as 
it may seem to say so, art is therefore 
unquestionably in a sense utilitarianism. 

But—despite passing popular  crazes 

which may be invoked as arguments to 

the contrary—if it is truly art, it is al- 
ways beautiful even when most useful. 

Possibly, indeed, it is most useful when 

most beautiful, tho as to that there may 

be room for argument. Nordau has no 
patience with the apostles of ugliness in 
art, and sneers savagely at the works of 

Edouard Manet, Bastien Lepage and 

other realists who in the last quarter of 

the nineteenth century had so many ad- 
mirers. Nor has he much more patience 
with that antithesis of realism, the mock- 
idealism of Puvis de Chavannes, with its 
affectation of simplicity and its dishones- 
ty in drawing. Rodin is to Nordau a 
perverted and sadic personage, who has 
been forced from his originally high aims 
by the exciting clamor of praise with 
which the “degenerates” have hailed his 
crimes against art. In contrast to these 
artists and their imitators, Nordau holds 
up, as wholly worthy of our reverence, 
the great men of the School of Barbizon 
—and chiefly Millet. 
& 

Lord Beaconsfield, and Other Tory Memo- 
ries. By T. E. Kebbel. Pp. xii, 360. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $4.00. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbel is frankly a Tory of 
the Tories. He was born in a Leicester- 
shire vicarage, into a Tory environment ; 
and all thru his long and quietly success- 
ful life he has been a Tory journalist. 

His work brought him into contact with 

Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Balfour and 

other of the Tory leaders; and his heart 

has been in his work, because he is in 
full sympathy with Tory traditions and 
principles, and with Tory aims in Eng- 
lish politics and social life. He has been 
content with things as they are in Eng- 
land ; with the political and social domin- 
ance of the territorial aristocracy, and 
with the stratification of English social 
life due to feudal and territorial influ- 
ences. Mr. Kebbel’s acquaintance with 
Beaconsfield was not long or continuous. 
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But no other journalist who has pub- 
lished his reminiscences was ever much 
in personal contact with Beaconsfield ; 
and if Mr. Kebbel’s memories are not so 
intima‘e as those of Boswell, of Johnson, 
he comes nearer to being Boswell to Bea- 
consfield than any man who has yet writ- 
ten of the Tory leader. The chapters in 
the book—most of which have the virtue 
of being self-contained—are very uneven 
in value. Some are distinctly trivial, and 
scarcely worth publication, even in an 
English Tory magazine. But the chap- 
ters on Beaconsfield are informing; and 
there are glimpses of electioneering in 
England, and some insight into Fleet 
street in the days when Tory writers who 
believed in the creed they had to preach 
were not numerous, and the Liberals had 
distinctly the best of it in the daily press. 
American readers will find most interest 
in the chapters which depict social con- 
ditions ; for these show how party lines 
and church affiliations divide social Eng- 
land; and especially rural England, 
where there is no strong and wealthy 
middle-class, and where consequently, so- 
cial dominance and to some extent politi- 
cal dominance as well, fall without ques- 
tion to the squire and the parson of the 
Established Church. It is a long time 
since the attitude of these big-wigs of 
rural England toward the farmer, the 
inn-keeper, the small tradesman, and the 
agricultural laborer has been so well de- 
scribed as it is in Mr. Kebbel’s pages. 
Radical newspaper writers in England 
never tire of describing the patronising 
attitude of the squire and the rector; but 
Mr. Kebbel writes from the inside, and 
it is this fact that makes his descriptions 
of social conditions in rural England all 
the more significant. 


& 


The Human Element in the Gospels. A 
Commentary on the Synoptic Narrative. 
By George Salmon. Edited by Newport 
J. D. White. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $4.50. 

During the later years of his life, 
seorge Salmon, provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, a thoro scholar and author 
of a conservative Introduction to the 
New. Testament, copied with great pains 
the entire Greek text of the first three 
gospels, in all the sections where it runs 
parallel, and noted skilfully the indica- 
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tions of priority and interdependence of 
the several evangelists. His purpose was | 
to ascertain which of the gospels was the 
earliest, to what degree they used com- 
mon material not now extant, whether 
one evangelist employed the work of an- 
other, and in general to extract all possi- 
ble information from the text itself as to 
the inter-relation of the gospels and the 
credibility of the record. The conclusion 
of Dr. Salmon is that all three writers 
made use of a common source, which he 
entitles Q. Mark abridged this material 
in some places more than the others, and 
in certain sections supplied special in- 
formation from his intercourse with Pe- 
ter. This does not agree with the judg- 
ment of most recent students of the syn- 
optic problem, who hold that Mark was 
the earliest gospel, upon. which the nar- 
ratives of Matthew and Luke were 
based ; that both the latter had access to 
a collection of discourses of Jesus, and 
each found additional material not access- 
ible to the others. This theory is simpler 
than that of Dr. Salmon, does fuller jus- 
tice to the character of Mark as an orig- 
inal writing, and more completely ac- 
counts for all the facts. The significance 
of this posthumous essay is not in its 
particular theory, but in the fact that by 
thoro, independent investigation a cau- 
tious New Testament scholar was led to 
the conclusion that documents embodied 
in the evangelic record are our real au- 
thority, and not three or four independ- 
ent writers. This conclusion may not 
diminish reliance on the credibility of the 
gospels, but it cannot fail to affect the 
manner in which their testimony is com- 
bined in order to construct the history. 
Dr. Salmon himself says that 

“in comparing two accounts of the same occur- 
rence, we cannot help judging on the same 
principles as would guide us if we were judg- 
ing between two different accounts of a con- 
temporary event. And in that case we nat- 
urally give a preference to the account most in 
harmony with our ordinary experience.” 
Possibly the most significant thing about 
this volume is that the Fourth Gospel is 
left entirely out of consideration. It is a 
striking fact that a scholar of the breadth 
and thoroness of Dr. Salmon, who gave 
sO many years to this problem, apparent- 
ly paid no attention whatever to the 
works of Continental scholars. Doubt- 
less his notes were completed before the 
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publication of Wellhausen’s “Einleitung 
in die drei ersten Evangelien”’ and Har- 
mack’s ““Spriiche und Reden Jesu,” but it 
is strange to find neglect of such works as 
those of Wernle, Holtzmann, Weizsacker 
and Bernhard Weiss. It is commonly 
supposed that the Germans weight their 
treatises with innumerable details and 
produce great tomes very difficult of pe- 
rusal, while the English succeed in estab- 
lishing clearer conclusions in briefer com- 
pass and more graphic manner. But if 
one take to hand the little handbook of 
Wernle on “Die Quellen des Lebens 
Jesu,” it will soon be seen that the Teu- 
ton has the advantage in point of brevity 
and clearness, as well as forcefulness of 
argument and potency of conclusion. No 
one would refuse admiration for the aged 
student who worked thru the gospels so 
painstakingly, but the publication of his 
detailed processes of investigation affords 
to those who seek to follow his footsteps 
more labor than result. 


& 


Collector’s Manual. By N. Hudson 
Moore. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $5.00. 


The 


This manual is a small encyclopedia 
ior home collectors or dealers in antique 


house furnishings. The book is very 
fully illustrated, containing 336 engrav- 
ings. These illustrations are not all of 
beautiful objects. Brass preserving ket- 
tles, candle molds, pewter oil lamps are 
not really art objects. It is questionable 
whether it is wise to collect objects sim- 
ply because they are old. A Chippen- 
dale or Adam chair can be old and 
beautiful and deserves an_ illustration, 
but candle molds and preserving kettles 
are not ornamental except in a Dutch 
painting. The illustrations in the chap- 
ter on “English Pottery and Porcelain” 
are particularly good. Fig. 31, “Fleurs 
and Blenheim,” and Fig. 35, “View oi 
Southampton, ” look almost blue, altho 
in black and white, they are so well re- 
produced. The objects in the pictures 
of shelves and cabinets are too small and 
crowded to be of much use to the reader. 
The borders of the pages are in brown 
and designed to suit the subjects of the 
chapters treated. There are seven chap- 
ters on furniture. The first is “Tables 
and Sideboards.” The second is on 
“English Pottery and Porcelain.” Then 
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comes “Chairs and Sofas.” The two 
most interesting chapters are those on 

“English Pottery” and “Cottage Orna- 
ments.” The fine illustrations, as well 
as the information, make the pottery 
chapter valuable. The illustrations in 
the chapter on “Cottage Ornaments” are 
not distinct enough to be very interest- 
ing, but the subject is fresh, and one 
wishes that the Bennington pottery had 
been continued. It is pleasant to learn 
where the speckled cow cream-pitcher 
was made, and to know that there artists 
liked their work because they could make 
their own designs. ‘Antique Glass 
Ware,” “Old Pewter,” “Brass and Cop- 
per Utensils,” ‘““Luster Ware,” are titles 
of other chapters in the book. These 
chapters are all full of information, giv- 
en in a popular, chatty way from the col- 
lector’s standpoint, giving account of 
shrewd bargains and the money value of 
things, rather than of their artistic merit. 

od 
Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, 
First Earl of Lytton. Edited by Lady 
Betty Balfour. 2 vols. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. ix, 348, 448. 
$6.00. 

The deepest impression left on the 
mind after coming intimately in contact 
with the life of Earl Lytton is one of 
failure. A remarkably handsome and 
striking personality, a heritage of some 
literary fame and honor from his father, 
Edward Bulwer, Baron Lytton; a social 
position secure and honorable; a mind 
endowed with brilliant intellectual and 
poetical gifts, and a moral character 
above reproach, Earl Lytton early en- 
joyed fame as a poet; later honor as a 
diplomatist and ambassador, and reached 
the summit of ambition in hiv four years’ 
rule as Viceroy of India. He was most 
happily married to a wife. whom he con- 
tinued to adore to the end of his life. 
His home life was without flaw, in spite 
of the sorrow cast upon it by the death 
of his eldest and second sons; and no 
man in English life ever enjoyed more 
loyal friendships from men whom all the 
world honors. Yet in spite of all this 
success and all these favorable circum- 
stances, Earl Lytton continually failed to 
reach the level to which he aspired and 
which his gifts and position seemed to 
make possible for him. As a poet, “Owen 
Meredith” has long ago been ranked 
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among the minor or third-rate poets of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and despite the 
one-time popularity of “Lucille,” he is 
now scarcely read at all. As a diplo- 
matist he was happy and successful as 
long as affairs went smoothly and his 
duties remained of a social and routine 
character; and history has long ago re- 
.corded his failure as Viceroy of India 
and his colossal blunder in bringing on 
the calamitous war with Afghanistan ; 
tho time has absolved him from the bit- 
ter accusations brought against him of 
dishonorable, perfidious or self-seeking 
motives and conduct. ‘His mistakes and 
failure were due to two causes—a lack 
of steady, well-balanced judgment and an 
utter incapacity to understand the Eng- 
lish nation, whose representative he was. 


& 


A Revolutionary Princess. By H. Remsen 
Whitehouse. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $3.00. j 
The Princess Christina Belgiojoso was 
one of the picturesque actors in the 
drama that closed with the coming of 
Victor Emanuel II to the throne of 
Lacking correspondence, 


United Italy. 
the main interest often of modern biog- 
raphy, this still succeeds in being essen- 


tially a character study. Without gloss- 
ing her faults and her foibles, Mr. 
Whitehouse has yet drawn a sympa- 
thetic portrait of the sometimes fantastic, 
always patriotic, noble woman, and tho 
the reader does not meet a wholly great 
soul, he does find one dominated by a 
mighty enthusiasm. Before pleasure, ad- 
miration, all to which her bizarre tastes 
might have tempted her, the Princess 
counted the freedom of Italy. As a girl 
she intrigued with the Carbonari. As an 
exile her salon at Paris was the center 
of the Italian interest. On her estate 
she strove for the betterment of the peas- 
ants. At Rome she was organizer of the 
soldiers’ hospitals and a tireless nurse, 
while always, everywhere, her pen was 
busy for the cause she had at heart. 
Guided tho it was by a whimsical and 
ill-balanced mind, yet hers was a valu- 
able service. In its general sanity and 
happiness of effort her career is a no- 
ticeable contrast to the restless and 
thwarted life of a more gifted woman, 
Sonya Kovalevsky, belonging also to an 
oppressed land. Shut from labor for her 
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own people, it seems as tho the brilliant 
Russian wandered bewildered thru a 
painful world, while the flighty Italian, 
steadied by a great practical object, made 
a whole of what might well have been a 
broken and meaningless existence. ,Mr. 
Whitehouse has given the English reader 
an interesting account of a romantic per- 
sonality, and he is to be congratulated on 
a volume that tho solid in appearance is 
yet light to the hand. 

& 
Decorative Styles and Periods in the Home. 


By Helen Churchill Candee. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 
The 


‘this book has 126 illustrations. 
first is of a Venetian bed. The author 
describes a Renaissance bed as ‘an en- 
chanted castle of sleep, where one may 
give himself over to unconsciousness or 
the celestial irresponsibility of dreams 
thruout all the enchanted dark to purple 
twilight, and wake to harmonious sur- 
roundings, which breathe a -benison on 
the waking day.” In spite of such fine 
writing, this book is a valuable one and 
full of information. It is written from 
the art standpoint and there is not one 
unworthy illustration in it. The text 
also grows more simple and direct when 
the author really gets to work. The 
decorative periods and their historic con- 
nection are described intelligently and 
fully illustrated. The author states that 
decorative style came from Italy to 
France under Francois I, and that Louis 
XIV “developed a style of such magnifi- 
cence that now only palaces and hotels 
de luxe can attempt to reproduce it in 
its perfection.” “A degree of lavishness 
—and sometimes perfection—rarely seen 
outside the homes of the unnecessarily 
rich.” This perfection was due to the 
Royal Academy of Painting, Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture. The author has 
a catholic taste and seems to admire all 
the styles about equally well, but the late 
black walnut period, she says, “must re- 
main a horror to all who remember it.” 

ae 
The Birth of the Nation. By Mrs. Roger A. 
ty New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Mrs. Pryor has told vividly and well 
the tragic story of the Jamestown Set- 
tlement. That earliest mystery ot 
Raleigh’s company—one hundred men 
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and women and little Virginia Dare, who 
vanished utterly, leaving no trace of their 
fate—was but the forerunner of contin- 
uous disasters from 1607 to the great 
massacre of 1622. The followers of Pow- 
hatan wear none of the glamour thrown 
about the Northern red men by Cooper 
and Longfellow, but Mrs. Pryor makes 

a welcome defense of the romance of Po- 

cahontas, and gives the friendly Chanco 

the recognition his faithfulness de- 
serves. The Indian girl is truly human, 

a gay little barbarian at first, a saddened 

dweller amid English civilization at the 

end. Percy, from his picturesque ante- 
decents, and John Smith, from his own 
personality, are the heroic figures in the 
somber scenes. With flagrant faults, 
doubtless, Captain John Smith fires the 
imagination and touches the heart, as he 
wages his dauntless and futile war 
against enemies without and within the 
camp, against discouragements and 
treachery. Tho the book was prepared 
for the year of the Jamestown celebra- 
tion, it escapes every fault of the timely 
pamphlet and the made-to-order history. 

It is the careful, finished work of one 

who loves the task for its own sake, and 

who has lived long with her materials. 
& 

A Short History of Social Life in England. 
By M. B. Synge. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

More and more history concerns itself 
with the social life, as the basis upon 
which is built up the political life, of a 
people. Mr. Synge’s book is exception- 
ally helpful in giving an idea of the occu- 
pations, the pleasures, the manners and 
customs of the English people of all 
ranks from the days of the early Britons 
to the present. The treatment is popu- 
lar and the style simple and pleasing. 
One is enabled to see the great masses 
in distant times in theit daily round of 
life. The meagerness of comforts in the 
early days is especially borne in upon the 
reader. Most of the things which civil- 
ized mankind today considers as necessi- 
ties were utterly unknown to the people 
of the Middle Ages, and many of them 
unknown to the people of a century ago. 
Possibly the most interesting feature of 
this book is the attempt to give dates for 
the appearance of the various comforts 
in food and household living and of arti- 
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cles of dress. Take, for instance, the 
present-day common precautions against 
getting wet. Our ancestors were not so 
particular. The first umbrella seems to 
have appeared about 1756, and the Lon- 
doner who carried it was promptly 
mobbed. It was some years later before 
its use became general, while the mackin- 
tosh did not appear until 1825, and rub- 
ber overshoes probably not until some 
time after. Hundreds of such dates are 
given for the curious. Many glimpses 
are given of the people in their associa- 
tive life—their gatherings, sports, pil- 
grimages ; and one may trace herein the 
fluctuating position of woman, now one 
of comparative freedom and again one of 
marked subordination. Of the Middle 
Ages (say to the year 1500) we are told: 
“Boys and girls were educated together ; 
they had games in common; together 
they hunted, together they went shoot- 
ing. It was also an age of romance, of 
lovemaking and of great immorality, for 
the which both sexes were punished 
equally.” Children were pitilessly 
flogged in Henry VIII’s time, as they 
probably had been for centuries before, 
and as they certainly continued being 
flogged for many generations after. It 
it not just certain when the Saxon cus- 
tom of wife - beating began to decline. 
But it seems to have lasted well into the 
reign of bluff King Hal, if not into that 
of Elizabeth. Altogether the book is 
most interesting and instructive. 
se 

Ian of the Orcades. By Wilfred Campbell. 

New York: Fleming H,. Revel & Co. $1.50. 

The author of this novel is better 
known as a poet. It is said, indeed, that 
if there were such a degree to confer, 
Mr. Campbell would be the Canadian 
poet laureate of the British Empire. And 
however that may be, this story of the 
mad earl of Girnigoe Castle, on the 
North Sea coast of Scotland during the 
reign of Robert III, shows many quali- 
ties which are peculiar to Highland 
verse. The author appears to have in- 
herited that melancholy fancy from some 
Ossian forefather of his muse which 
stirs the gloom of far centuries and 
shows terrible visions of crime within. 
Yet is the story told in a kind of argent 
prose which lies above the dark deeds 
done as the white mist lies above the 
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mountains. The book is to be valued, 
not merely as a thrilling tale of bygone 
times, but as a curious work of art by 
which an author has produced the im- 
pression of a chant with words that are 
common and are musical simply by im- 
parting into them the meaning of old 


fancies. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Miss Clara Barton, in response to 
many requests from her youthful admirers, 
has told the story of her childhood in a book- 
let published by Baker &- Taylor. 


.... hose who hold that the stage is neces- 
sarily the teacher of immorality would have to 
modify their opinion if they saw or read Clyde 
Fitch’s new play, The Truth, published by 
Macmillans (75 cents). It is an interesting 
and lifelike drama, with the strongest of moral 
lessons. A good play to “read ’round” in a 
literary club. 


....The Rev. Dr. James M. Gray’s Antidote 
to Christian Science (Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents) will be of little avail, except in 
the case of those who hold to the plenary 
and literal inspiration of the Bible, since the 
“Antidote” depends for its efficacy upon this 
theory. Dr. Gray is dean of\the Moody Bible 
Institute. 


.... Those interested to know what manner 
of sermons are preached by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
New York City pastor, the Rev. Charles F. 
Aked, D.D., recently imported from Liverpool, 
may be informed through The Courage of the 
Coward (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25). 
They impress us as devout, evangelical, con- 
structive, and sufficiently forceful in thought 
and earnest in feeling to be called good preach- 
ing. 

....It has hitherto been very difficult to get 
reliable information about the progress of the 
work on our great national undertaking, the 
Panama Canal, and both the criticisms and the 
eulogies that have been past upon it have been 
deficient in numerical backing. It is, there- 
fore, a good idea of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission to start a weekly journal, The Canal 
Record, published at Ancon, Canal Zone, which 
gives the details of excavation, expenditures, 
etc., as well as some account of the social life 
of the Zone. 

....Any one with a taste for the antique 
and well-established will find The Parish 
Clerk, by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), a delight to the 
eyes, and also a book to be desired to make 
one wise. It is full of quaint and curious 
information of the picturesque, semi-clerical 
personages who have now almost disappeared 
from the parishes of England, but whose 
memories are certainly deserving of the tribute 
of kindly and generous appreciation which 
Mr. Ditchfield accords them. The book is a 
useful addition to the history of English ec- 
clesiastical institutions. 
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Pebbles 


“Au,” said her father, “did you want to see 
me?” “No,” said her lover, “but there didn’t 
seem to be any way out of it.”—Cassell’s Sat- 
urday Journal. 

. FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


TueE Wisconsin Board of Education recent- 
ly resolved “to erect a building large enough 
to accommodate five hundred students three 
stories high exclusive of the basement.” Tall 
scholars!—From THE INDEPENDENT, August 


27, 1857. 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
Chaucer— 
A LAbDDE ther was—Jock Hornere was he 
clept; 
A gret Yule pye of mynse-meete didde he 


gette 

To eten whiche in cornere sate hym don, 

Ne sheren it ate alle with ony oder on. 

With greedye thumm he hamerd atte the 
cruste 

And whan abuve a plumm, it crake and 
buste. : 

And eke the wordes he to hymselfe hath 
sedde 

Doth shew a veray parfitlee sweld hedde. 

Coleridge— 

Mince-meat, mince-meat everywhere 

On fingers, nose and chin; 

Mince-meat, mince-meat everywhere, 

Much more outside than in. 

Yet tho he felt right good at first, 

Eersoon he felt forlorn; 

A sadder and a wiser boy 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Shakespeare— 

To eat or not to eat—that is the question ; 

The pie it seemeth good, yet I may suffer 

The wrath of outraged Bridget if I take it. 

Who steals mince pie steals hash! 

This quality of mince-meat is not strained. 

— stomach-ache—the worst of all the 
ills 

That flesh is heir to—doth murder sleep; 

But if I do sleep— 

Why then perchance I'll dream—ay there’s 
the rub. 

What ho! Footsteps! The-cook! 

One little plum I'll filch and then skidoo. 


T ennyson— 
Come into the kitchen, Jack, 
For our black, fat cook has flown. 
Come into the kitchen, Jack; 
Make the pies and answer the phone, 
And all of our Christmas cooking this 
ear 
ill have to be our own. 


Longfellow— 
On a corner of the teepee, 
Sat the little Hiawatha, 
Eating pie in messy mouthfuls, 
Feasting on the greasy pie-crust, 
Feasting on the juicy mince-meat, 
With the plums his thumbs adorning, 
Murmuring to himself the meanwhile; 
“You're the stuff, oh Hiawatha!” 

—The West Jersey Academian. 
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The Vancouver Race Riot 


THE accursed prejudice of race is 
making troulfe everywhere. It is un- 
christian ; it is inhuman; but narrow van- 
ity and arrogance maintain it against all 
decency and policy. The trouble on our 
Pacific Coast, in California and Wash- 
ington, had not blown over when it broke 
out again, worse than ever, in Van- 
couver and British Columbia. There the 








attack is on Chinese, Japanese and East 
Indians, .the latter British subjects, the 
Japanese being special friends under the 
new treaty with Great Britain. 


If the 
trouble was awkward for us it is doubly 
awkward for Great Britain, and we an- 
ticipate that she will deal with it with 
somewhat more determination than we 
have done. 

And yet it must be considered as to 
what the Home Government can do with 
the very loosely attached Dominion of 
Canada, and equally what Canada could 
do with British Columbia, with its popu- 
lation largely from the United States. 
Intimidation and force are hardly to be 
thought of. England would not send an 
army to coerce Canada, and Canada 
could not coerce British Columbia if she 
were to try. It is a case to test to the 
utmost the persuasive powers of diplo- 
macy, for Japan will not be satisfied to 
be humiliated, and those who have re- 
fused to allow the Asiatics to land are 
not likely to yield. They will try to 
patch up some agreement by which 
Japan will dissuade her sons from com- 
ing here, and equally the authorities will 
prevent Hindus from going to British 
Columbia. Already the British posses- 
sions in Africa have taken measures to 
limit the influx of Asiatics. Chinese are 


a 


being sent back from the Rand as fast 
as their time is expired. Australia and 
New Zealand entirely exclude Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus and Malays. We have 
shut out the Chinese from the Philip- 
pines, but not yet the Japanese. Even 
Sumatra and Java put a close limit on 
Asiatic immigration. What we have 
done to exclude the Chinese, and are try- 
ing to do to exclude the Japanese, is no 
more than the arrogant English-speaking 
peoples have done elsewhere. We are 
not, then, surprised to see this outbreak 
in Vancouver. 

But Great Britain is in a less favorable 
condition to exclude Japanese laborers 
than we are. She has no treaty which 
gives her any right to do this, while our 
treaty with Japan distinctly provides 
that, while allowing the citizens of either 
country to enter, travel and reside in the 
other, this agreement does not annul any 
laws as to the immigration of laborers 
which have been or may hereafter be en- 
acted in either country. This gives us a 
legal, but not a moral, right which Great 
Britain does not possess. 

The excuse made in British papers for 
the outbreak—that it was produced by 
the advent of American labor agitators, 
has no validity. The Canadians on the 
Pacific Coast are just as eager to prevent 
competition as are our people. Their 
unions have the same purpose to exclude 
all competition. It is a general phase of 
trade or class or race selfishness, to 
whose vicious force is added the ugliness 
of race hatred. We are not yet altruists. 
not to say Christians. We have not yet. 
many of us, even reached the breadth of 
those extreme French Socialists who 
refuse to allow their patriotism to compel 
them to hate the Germans. A Catholic 
priest, just after the Franco-Prussian 
War, was telling the French Canadians 
in his church in North Adams, Mass., 
that they might, during Lent, fry their 
food—aliments—in lard, and his un- 
familiar tongue pronounced the word like 
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Allemands (Germans), greatly to his 
hearers’ delight. We have not yet got 
very far beyond such racial antipathies, 
but it is our business to rebuke it and 
fight against it in every way. That 
hatred has done us sad injury of late 
with Japan, even in business. It has 
done the same in China, where we have 
been boycotted for it, and deserved it. It 
is our one occasion of trouble in the 
Philippines. It is nothing else but the 
supercilious, arrogant and domineering 
attitude of the Englishman to the native 
that is just now actually endangering 
British rule in India. It is the great 
wrong of English-speaking people the 
world over. How Great Britain will set- 
tle her new difficulty with her Eastern 
ally we wait to see; but it is a sad thing 
that the sympathetic peace of nations can 
be endangered or wrecked by a small 
fraction of ignorant people in some dis- 
tant land who have no sense of inter- 
national -comity, and who have not 
learned the alphabet of the oneness of 
humanity. 


; 4 
The Emancipation of the Mob 


Mr. Victor Grayson, -the first So- 
cialist elected as a Socialist to the 
British Parliament, has been telling why 
he is a Socialist. Briefly, his reason is 
that he believes in “the emancipation of 
the mob.” 

The phrase has quality. It is one of 
those happy combinations of words that 
suggest facts, conditions and ideas that 
in. turn suggest other facts, conditions 
and ideas indefinitely. But, first of all, 
it raises a question. What is “the mob” 
to be emancipated from? 

Mr. Grayson and his fellow Social- 
ists would answer, we suppose, that the 
mob should be emancipated from what 
some of them rather crudely call wage 
slavery. Mr. Grayson, with more pre- 
cision, would probably say: From an 
economic thraldom consequent upon 
privilege enjoyed by a land-owning and 
capital- owning class. The means of 
production he would undertake to show 
are monopolized. The mob can live 
only as it is more or less advantageous- 
ly employed by the propertied class. 
The mob can be emancipated from ex- 
ploitation and poverty, he would argue, 


only by transferring the ownership of 
the means of production from a privi- 
leged class to the people collectively. 

A hundred years ago if any one had 
talked about the.emancipation of the 
mob he would have meant political en- 
franchisement. The political ballot was 
enjoyed only by a class. Property and 
other qualifications made it not a com- 
mon right, but a privilege monopolized 
by a class. Even the United States of 
America, with its political system pro- 
fessedly based upon the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, knew 
nothing of universal suffrage. Its 
government was republican, not yet 
democratic. Even now an entire race, 
emancipated from chattel slavery by 
the Civil War, is practically barred 
from participation in political life by 
the constitutions and laws of Southern 
States. Thruout the North, however, 
property qualifications have been most- 
ly swept away and universal suffrage 
gives to “the mob” the power to eman- 
cipate itself to any further extent possi- 
ble by legal or governmental means. 
If, then, the mob does not make an end 
of economic thraldom it must be for 
one of two reasons. Either something 
more than political and legal measures 
is necessary to this end, or the mob does 
not know how to use its power. 

A little reflection will probably con- 
vince most people who are interested in 
the question that to a very great extent 
economic emancipation. could be 
achieved by political and legal means. 
It is not disputed, we suppose, that our 
present economic system rests alto- 
gether too largely upon privilege. 
Franchises and corporate rights have 
been granted too freely and thoughtless- 
ly, and economic opportunity has there- 
by been unjustly distributed. The peo- 
ple have become very much alive.to this 
fact, and they agree with President 
Roosevelt that the chief political issue 
at the present moment is the question 
whether this country shall hencefor- 
ward be ruled by the people, or by a 
class of very rich and very powerful 
men who have shown a disposition to be, 
as the President describes them, both 
lawless and predatory. There is no 
doubt, then, that by fighting out this 
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issue to the end a great deal of economic 
emancipation can be achieved. 

Everything, however, depends on the 
ability of what Mr. Grayson is pleased 
to call “the mob” to use its political 
power wisely, and this consideration 
suggests that the mob may possibly be 
in need of emancipation from _thral- 
doms neither political nor economic. 

It needs but a cursory study of Amer- 
ican political history to discover that a 
large majority of American voters has 
always had certain mob characteristics. 
It has moved in herds, under the influ- 
ence of party traditions and shibboleths. 
The percentage of really independent 
voters has always been small, and it 
has always been exceelingly  dif- 
ficult to obtain a decisive vote upon the 
merits of any particular question, how- 
ever important. Political meetings are 
swayed by emotional excitement and 
the political influences that act upon 
voters individually, when they are not 
massed in great gatherings, are typified 
by the sensational newspapers with their 
shrieking headlines, rather than by the 
calm argumentation of substantial polit- 
ical . discussion. 

These facts, true of America, are true 
also of England, of France and of Ger- 
many. The mob is still the mob be- 
cause of its mobbishness, and this is a 
large part of the inner content of that 
bit of ancient esoteric philosophy which 
declares that the curse of the poor is 
their poverty.. In America and in 
Europe popular education has achieved 
wonderful results in quickening the in- 
telligence and enriching the knowledge 
of the multitude, but it has not yet suc- 
ceeded in emancipating the mob from 
that impulsiveness, emotidnalism and 
unthinking solidarity which makes it the 
pliant tool of designing leaders who in- 
variably play into the hands of a privi- 
leged class, thereby riveting the fetters 
of the mob at the very moment when 
the mob imagines that it is “breaking 
out” into freedom. 

The emancipation of the mob, there- 
fore, will not be the work of a decade 
or of a generation. The centuries have 
been contributing to it, and it may be 
that centuries more will pass before the 
end is attained. The emancipation of 
the mob is the emancipation of the hu- 


‘man mind and of the human will, and 
that is a large enterprise. 


J 
The Coming Episcopal Conven- 
tion 

No more important question will come 
before the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion in Richmord next month than that of 
separate missionary districts for negroes, 
in which they shall meet by themselves, 
govern themselves under a negro bishop 
with some sort of subordinate designation 
and guided by a white advisory board. 
Already the denominational journals are 
giving pages on pages to it, and we ob- 
serve that The Churchman is strongly op- 
posing the plan as proposed by several 
Southern bishops, especially the three 
bishops of the two Carolinas. A similar 
question is to be a principal bone of con- 
tention in the coming Methodist Con- 
ference. Indeed, the negro question is 
bound to be a disturbing one everywhere, 
so long as it is based on the postulate that 
the negro is essentially and necessarily an 
inferior race, to be always kept subordi- 
nate. 

The Carolina bishops recognize the fact 
that their Church is not attractive to the 
colored people, and does not grow. They 
see the strong and self-reliant Baptist and 
Methodist African churches, and they 
think that if the negroes are set off by 
themselves they will acquire self-reliance 
and strength. They recognize the fact 
that the separation of the negro ecclesi- 
astically would be “an extraordinary de- 
parture from the law and custom of the 
Church,” but in the-present conditions 
they think it necessary. The Bishop of 
East Carolina thus states the case: 


“We all know that in the South there is sepa- 
ration between the negro and the Caucasian in 
school, in church, and in all things tending to- 
ward social life. This separation is more de- 
cided now than it was twenty years ago; and 
there is no probability of its ever growing less. 
Some twenty years ago the diocese of South 
Carolina passed a law excluding all negro 
clergymen and laymen from their Convention. 
For the past two years the diocese of North 
Carolina has been discussing the exclusion 
from their conventions of the negro clergy and 
laity. If the General Convention does not act, 
this diocese surely will, and at once. In East 
Carolina the negroes have, as yet, all the for- 
mal rights of the white man; but this formal 
position is hardly more satisfactory. In the 
first place, they take no real part in the de- 
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liberations of the Council. The clergy go as 
their duty; but the laity hardly ever attend; 
they sit on back seats, have little or nothing to 
say, and they get little or no good out of the 
work of the Council. In the second place, I 
know that if the work among the negroes 
grows in East Carolina, the diocese will ex- 
clude all of them from its Council: the growth 
of the Church among the negroes thus assur- 
ing their ecclesiastical disfranchisement. The 
condition of these three dioceses makes a good 
picture of the state of affairs in the Church in 
all the Southern States. 

“Thus, we see, outside of their own parishes 
or missions, these negroes have no standing in 
the Church; they have no really representative 
gathering, they form no part of any law-mak- 
ing body, and they have no voice in any real 
Church council. They are not treated like the 
white man; for they are given no opportunity 
to develop as men in meeting with their equals 
for free discussion of their hopes and per- 
plexities, and in bearing the responsibility of 
making laws which affect their religious wel- 
fare. Now, I ask, is this fair or wise?” 


We let him state his case at length. He 
agrees with us that this is not fair or 
wise, but his conclusion is, not to give the 
negro equal rights in the Church, but to 
put him out by a Jim Crow law into a 
separate district where he will contami- 
nate nobody. 


Is it any wonder that the 
States frankly disfranchise the negro 
when the Church acts in this unbrother- 
ly and unchristian way to its poorer 
brethren. 

But what do the negroes themselves 
think of it? They have consistently voted, 
for the sake of principle, to oppose the 
separation, even tho it would give them 
a certain ease; for at present, as one of 
the most noted white clergymen of the 
Carolinas, who has been devoted to their 
interests, said to the bishop whom we 
have quoted: “The present condition in 
the Church in regard to the negro is 
simply intolerable.” In the diocese of 
Southern Virginia, where the organized 
work of the Church among the negroes 
is oldest, where two of her strongest and 
best known institutions of learning for 
them are located, and where there are 
over 1,520 negro communicants, they 
have earnestly protested against the pro- 
posed separation, and have, in convoca- 
tion assembled, petitioned the council of 
the Church to oppose it. In North 
Carolina, where the colored Episcopalians 
have a meeting by themselves, the bishop 
met them the other day and advised that 
they be formed into a separate jurisdic- 
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_tion, with a bishop of their own, and 


asked their vote on the subject, They 
unanimously voted that they preferred 
the present diocesan arrangement, but, 
“in case that cannot be retained,” they 
approved of the bishop’s plan—evidently 
a matter of submitting to necessity. 
The serious question is: What is 
Christianity worth? Has it any principle 
or power? We have a way of saying now 
that the essence of Christ’s doctrine is 
expressed in the words “Our Father,” 
that God is the equal father of all men, 
and all ye are brethren. Is the notion of 
a Christian democracy false? Some 


think so. 
& 


Deuteronomy 


THE impossibility of attaining an 
adequate knowledge of the Bible by 
means of the International Sunday 
school lessons is illustrated by the se!ec- 
tions from the book of Deuteronomy 
for the course now in use. There are 
but two lessons from Deuteronomy, and 
one of these is the last chapter, which 
is of the nature of an appendix. Yet 
the last book of the Pentateuch is one of 
the most important literary documents 
the world contains, and unquestionably 
has had larger influence for good upon 
religious thought and practice than any 
other portion of the Biblical legislation. 

The vogue of Deuteronomy among 
readers of the Bible is not extensive. 
The name is unattractive, and it is not 
particularly inviting to be asked to read 
a second lawbook when the first has 
proved uncommonly dull. Leviticus and 
Numbers have already tired out many, 
and they skip over to Ruth and Sam- 
uel, where the prospect both for interest 
and profit is known to be much brighter. 
It is commonly of small use to quarrel 
with a popular verdict, but in this case 
it is certainly mistaken, for if one read 
the earlier chapters in large sections he 
will find himself delighted with per- 
suasive oratory of a high order, while 
the spirit of wisdom and humanity, 
coupled with deep religious passion, 
which prevades the later portions of the 
book, must perforce be of interest to all 
but the dullest spirits. 

Deuteronomy is oratorical legislation. 
As its title indicates, it is a restatement 








of law, but the contrast in spirit between 
the legislation of the central books of 
the Pentateuch and that of the last book 
is very great. The former are severe, 
monotonous, dry; the latter is humane, 
charitable, eloquent, and on fire with re- 
ligious fervor. What other book of law 
in the world gives reasons for its enact- 
ments? But Deuteronomy is continual- 
ly at pains to explain why the com- 
mandments are thus and so, and it 
argues and pleads for the enforcement 
of its laws, as if it despised the obedi- 
ence of force or fear. “Thou shalt 
love” is its typical law, as it is also its 
highest. The commandment to love is 
illogical, and it is not at all in the spirit 
of a lawgiver, but the author of Deu- 
teronomy was not a legalistic logician, 
but a seer and prophet, whose lips were 
eager with moral truth and religious 
zeal, and his book is one of the few in 
the world in which oratory, legislation 
and poetry lie side by side. 

The student of Deuteronomy is made 
to face one of the most interesting and 
important problems in the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament, and 
one in which technical and philological 
knowledge is not requisite to a decision. 
On the face of the book it was com- 
posed by Moses immediately before his 
death and on the eve of the conquest of 
Canaan, say 1150 B. C. But students 
are quite generally agreed that it did not 
originate until 400 years later, or not 
long before the discovery of a book of 
law in the temple at Jerusalem by 
Hilkiah, the priest, in the eighteenth 
year of King Josiah—i. e., 621 B.C. 
This view has been much _ spoken 
-against, and has been declared to imply 
“fraud” and “forgery” on the part of 
‘the author, but the reasons for it are 
cogent. They are not chiefly philologi- 
cal and literary, but historical, and we 
can summarize the argument by saying 
that there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of Deuteronomy before the age of 
Josiah, but, on the contrary, very clear 
proof that it was not in existence before 
that time, and finally there is a clear and 
explicit statement of the promulgation 
of the Deuteronomic law by Josiah and 
of its great influence upon the nation. 

That Deuteronomy did not exist much 
before Josiah is shown by the fact that 
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Gideon and Samuel, Saul and. David, 
Elijah and Elisha—in fact, all the best 
men of the nation—habitually conduct- 
ed themselves in violation of the plain- 
est precepts of Deuteronomy, with no 
thought of disobeying the command- 
ments of God, but rather in sincerest 
effort to do His will. Deuteronomy 
commands a central sanctuary, and con- 
demns all other places of worship as be- 
longing to heathen cults. That this was 
a new requirement in Israel, unheard of 
in the greatest days of the nation, any 
one who reads the books of Samuel and 
Kings with his eyes open to the question 
cannot fail to perceive. 

Deuteronomy condemns the use of im- 


ages, yet Gideon made an ephod in honor . 


of Jehovah, and there were teraphim in 
the home of David—not at all in -dis- 
obedience to law, but in simple ignorance 
of it. It is inconceivable that such a 
law book as that of Deuteronomy should 
have been in existence since the time of 
Moses, and have borne his authority, 
while the religious ideas and usages of 
the nation, as revealed in the books of 
Judges and Samuel, were as they were. 

A full statement of the argument may 
be read in Robertson Smith’s “Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,” a book 
which still retains its exceeding value. 
This is the view which is taken by Has- 
tings’ “Dictionary of the Bible,” not only 
in the special article by Professor Ryle, 
but on hundreds of pages thruout the 
work. Professor Orr, in “The Problem 
of the Old Testament,” has labored 
strenuously on the other side of the ques- 
tion, but he has not succeeded in weak- 
ening the ramparts of the critical posi- 
tion to any appreciable degree. Perhaps 
the best brief article on Deuteronomy is 
that of Prof. George F. Moore, in the 
“Encyclopedia Biblica,” while a good, 
scholarly commentary is that of Canon 
Driver, in the International Critical Com- 
mentary series. . 

One might write a book on the influ- 
ence of Deuteronomy upon the religious 
life of the world. It has been given to 
but few men more deeply to impress 
their fellows than this unknown Hebrew 
of the seventh century before Christ. 
The authors and editors of the Hebrew 
histories patiently followed his footsteps, 
and judged their kings and princes for 
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centuries by his standards of religious 
and moral right. The first command- 
ment of Judaism, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord, * and the 
greatest commandment of Christianity, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” are from the book of 
Deuteronomy. This author was the first 
to enact the commandment of love in the 
relation of God to man, and the first to 
declare that love is the prime attribute 
of God. 

Jerusalem, the holy city of Jew and 
Christian, which made Judaism possible 
and which quickens the Christian’s im- 
agination of the life to come, was the 
creation of the Deuteronomist, for it was 
his law that centralized Hebrew worship 
there. The book of Job sprang from the 
problem which Deuteronomy introduced 
into Hebrew thought; Paul wrestled with 
the doctrine of election because of the 
teaching of this book; and even Emer- 
son, little as he may have known it, was 
stirred to his noblest utterance, the “Es- 
say on Compensation,” by. influences 
from the prophet-lawgiver of the seventh 
century before Christ. 


& 


Norway’s Music Master 


Epvarp Hacerup Griec, who died 
rather suddenly on September 4th, at 


Bergen, Norway, where he had lived 
thruout most of his life, was undoubtedly 
the greatest of Scandinavian musicians; 
had been esteemed highly by the leaders 
in’ his art from the days of the supremacy 
of Liszt as the musical arbiter of Europe 
even unto the present, and in America, 
at least, where the pianoforte is the na- 
tional instrument, was the most popular 
of contemporary composers with those 
people who have any liking for real 
music as distinguished from ragtime 
claptrap. While his widest reputation 
with us rests on his pianoforte pieces, he 
holds also an enviable place as a writer 
of orchestral and chamber music; and 
American music lovers have some ac- 
quaintance with his rarely beautiful and 
original songs—tho not so extensive as 
they deserve, for these songs (and he 
published no fewer than 125 of them) are 
far finer than most of his later piano 
works, which, indeed, are mainly tran- 
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scriptions of his songs tricked out with 
frills and arabesques that do not enhance 
their originally simple and haunting 
beauty. 

Born in Bergen on June isth, 1843, 
Grieg was a descendant of a Scottish 
Covenanter, a merchant who emigrated 
from Aberdeen soon after the Battle of 
Culloden, and his grandfather and father 
successively served as British Consul at 
Bergen. His mother was a patriotic 
daughter of Norway, and a woman of 
wide musical culture, a pianist and a 
singer of more than ordinary ability, and 
it was from her that the boy received his 
earliest musical training. Doubtless it 
was from his mother also that Grieg in- 
herited the intense national spirit that 
characterized all his work after he had 
found himself. As a child he had com- 
posed several little pieces, but it was not 
until Ole Bull visited his parents when 
the boy was fifteen years old that he had 
any serious thought of music as a career. 
A thoughtful lad, he had inclined rather 
toward the church. After listening to 
the boy’s own playing of some of his 
youthful compositions the celebrated vio- 
linist gave him enthusiastic encourage- 
ment and urged his parents to send him 
to Leipsic. They raised no objection and 
thither he went, in 1858, to remain a stu- 
dent at the conservatory for four years 
and to be graduated with honors in 1862, 
despite an attack of pleurisy which de- 
stroyed one of his lungs and compelled 
him to return temporarily to Norway. 

At Leipsic Grieg came under the do- 
minant influence of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, and his own individuality for 
a time almost suffered eclipse. On re- 
turning home, however, he fell in with 
Rickard Nordraak, a brilliant young 
Norse composer, who was ambitious to 
produce genuinely Scandinavian music. 
Of Nordraak’s influence Grieg wrote: 

“The scales fell from my eyes. It was from 
him that I first learned to appreciate the popu- 
lar melodies of the North and to be conscious 
of my own nature. We became determined 
adversaries of the effeminate Scandinavianism, 
which was a mixture of Gade and Mendels- 
sohn, and with enthusiasm we struck out the 


new path now trodden by the Northern 
School.” 


Nordraak died in 1866, but Grieg had 
been set upon his own feet. From that 
time forward he strove unceasingly to 
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give expression in all that he did to the 
Norse spirit and the Norse character. 
Before he was forty he had won world- 
wide recognition as a composer of origin- 
al and remarkable genius and a Euro- 
pean reputation as a conductor and pian- 
ist of eminence. He received many 
honors, among them the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music from Cambridge University 
in 1894. 

In all of his music Grieg utilizes the 
characteristics of the folk-songs and folk- 
dances of that Northland he loved. so ar- 
dently, often etherealizing them into 
things of weird but compelling beauty. 
And this gives to his work an exotic 
touch, and at the same time a certain 
fascination for he succeeds in evoking as 
if by magic the moods of the place and 
the people. On the wings of his music 
we are carried to the Land of Fjords, we 
breathe its inspiriting air, and our blood 
dances and sings with its lusty, yet often 
melancholy, sons and daughters. In a 
sense he is an impressionist in music— 
and always a remarkable individuality. 
After Chopin he is, perhaps, the greatest 
nationalist among composers, and he pos- 
sesses unmistakable affinity with the 
great Pole, for he speaks in-no dialect 
but in the universal language—he has 
raised his nationalism to a cosmopolitan- 
ism as broad as the love of music. Tech- 
nically Grieg never learned some impor- 
tant lessons that are essential to the com- 
poser who would do big things in the 
grand style. His artistic development 
seems to have halted half-way. In his 
later years he wrote nothing that sur- 
passed, even if it equaled, the work of his 
early prime. His genius was not epic. 
He produced no great symphony, and he 
could not for he lacked a comprehensive 
grasp of elemental things. His nearest 
approach to symphonic breadth is to be 
found in his charming piano concerto, his 
sonatas for violin and piano, his string 
quartet and his “Peer Gynt” music. But 
in these compositions as in everything he 
wrote his lyric quality predominates. 
His abiding characteristic is an exquisite 
delicacy of feeling. He is a master mo- 
saic worker in music. Our own poet, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, once sang: 

- “I would be the lyric, 
Ever on the lip, 


Rather than the epic 
Memory lets slip.” 


It is a mood common to most of. us 
sometimes, and to some of us at all times. 
It is the mood that Grieg satisfies per- 
haps better than any other of the world’s 
great musicians. The mosaic has its 
place in art—and it is by no means an 
insignificant or an unworthy place. 


s 
How the Other Half Thinks 


SoME years ago Colonel Robert J. In- 
gersoll and the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field 
had an interesting newspaper discussion 
on the authenticity of the Bible, and at 
its conclusion Colonel Ingersoll proposed 
that they “make a sandwich of the arti- 
cles” and publish them in a book. But 
Dr. Field refused on the ground, as he 
expressed it, that most people would re- 
gard such a sandwich as slices of very 
ordinary bread with a layer of poison be- 
tween. 

Some of our readers evidently regard 
THE INDEPENDENT as such a sandwich, 
for we have received several letters of 
the following tenor: 


“In asking that my subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT be immediately stopped, I feel that 
I should give the Editorial Department my 
reasons: I am convinced that America is in a 
critical state, that the brute in all humanity is 
lying exceptionally near the surface in our 
people at the present time. It takes very little 
yellow journalism to rouse our nation to acts 
of injustice, or even deeds of horror. We 
should make no appeal to low ideals, unreason 
and bitterness. 

“This being so, I regard the opening of the 
columns of a paper like THE INDEPENDENT to 
an article such as the one on women in your 
last issue as pernicious. My attitude is just 
such as it would be were you to publish a 
rankling, anonymous diatribe on the negro by 
Vardaman or an attack on the Jews. To give 
such things wide circulation is not broad- 
minded and catholic; it is shortsightedness to 
the point of harm. I am confident that you 
would not dare to insult the Jews or negroes 
with their powerful interests behind them as 
you have insulted women. 

“Of what assistance is it to the triumph of 
right to make a short editorial comment favor- 
able to woman’s admission to hotels, or give a 
few lines on injustices at Ithaca, when thirteen 
columns of insult to women are dished up for 
benighted innkeepers and ‘Cornell kids’? It is 
infatuation to believe that nothing you print 
oy s one feather’s weight—no matter how 

y whom written, how able, how long— 


when o ye by a single word from the Edi- 


torial Department.” 

In reply we would say that we have 
been guilty of the very things that our 
correspondents think we would not 
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“dare” do. We have often published 
articles, both signed and anonymous, 
stating the Southern side of the negro 
question, even in its most intolerant 
forms, and the only reason we have not 
had an article from Governor Vardaman 
is because he has not consented to write 
for us. As for the Jews, it is, fortu- 
nately, difficult to find, on this continent, 
a literary exponent of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing that unquestionably prevails to an 
alarming extent, but we did the best we 
could in obtaining an article by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith on what he called “the 
parasitic race,” .which, we are glad to 
say, called forth a chorus of disapproval 
from our readers. 

THe INDEPENDENT was founded for 
the specific purpose of combating race 
prejudice, which at that time was direct- 
ed chiefly against the negro. We have 
ever since consistently and persistently 
applied the same principles of equal 
rights and the recognition of the value of 
the individual to Italians, Slavs, Irish, 
Jews, Chinese, Japanese and women. 
We believe that it is a safe statement 
that THe INDEPENDENT has done more 
to secure for women the educational, 
property, industrial, marital and political 
rights she now enjoys in America than 
any other periodical, except, perhaps, 
those devoted specifically to that cause. 
And we hold that a record of fifty-five 
years of such work entitles us to publish 
an article on “the other side” whenever 
we think it advisable without having our 
own position misunderstood. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is taken in many 
homes where there is no other periodical 
except fictional magazines and _ local 
papers. It is their only window on the 
great outside world. Therefore we be- 
lieve it our duty to give not only a strict- 
ly impartial record of bare facts, as we 
do in-our “Survey of the World,” but 
also to secure the ablest possible discus- 
sion of these facts from diverse stand- 
points. We aim to have every important 
cause or movement presented some time 
to our readers by its authoritative advo- 
cates, even when, or rather especially 
when, their views do not coincide with 
our own. 

In considering in the Editorial Con- 
ference the advisability of publishing a 
controversial or provocative article we 
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try to exclude from our thoughts the fact 
that we shall inevitably lose subscribers 
by it, altho we regret the alienation of a 
friend as much as the Publication De- 
partment dislikes to lose $2. The only 
question considered is whether the sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance in itself 
or commands a sufficient following to en- 
gage the attention of thinking people. 

In the case of the woman article we 
reasoned somewhat in this way: “Here 
is a rather novel expression of an old but 
not extinct idea. It is unusually frank 
because of its anonymity, and obviously 
sincere in spite of its tone of satiric ex- 
aggeration. It may interest our feminine 
readers to know just what a man of this 
standing and presumably many other 
people, including some of their own sex, 
think of their mental characteristics.” 

We have a great many prohibitionists 
among our readers. So far as we know 
none of them subscribe to Beverages, the 
official organ of the Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation. We thought it was important 
for them to know, if only from a tac- 
tical point of view, what the editor of 
that journal thought of the “Growth of 
Prohibition,” and what. efforts were 
being made to counteract it. Therefore 
we published such an article two weeks 
ago. The medical heresies of Christan 
Science and Osteopathy are undeniably 
attracting a large number of people. Al- 
tho we are not in sympathy with them 
we were the first to publish articles by 
Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Still. - 

It is, of course, natural that the policy 
of THE INDEPENDENT should be so often 
misunderstood, because it is radically dif- 
ferent from other periodicals. Most 
magazines conform to the rule of the 
dinner table, avoid mentioning politics, 
religion or any other subject on which 
people differ widely and feel intensely. 
The aim of their editors is to attract as 
many and offend as few as possible, and 
they have their reward in the shape of 
mammoth subscription lists. A pleasant 
love-story, kept within conventional lines, 
an illustrated article on the cathedrals of 
Italy, without reference to their purposes 
and uses, a critique of Blake, not men- 
tioning our common everyday mystics, 
a study of ant life, proof-read by the 
President; all these are perfectly safe 
and satisfactory materials of which to 
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make up a popular magazine. Then 
there are the recognized organs of asso- 
ciations, parties, churches, movements 
and interests, and the periodicals of gen- 


eral literature which have taken up the- 


advocacy of particular reforms or the 
exposure of specific abuses. These do 
not usually give space to the competent 
presentation of the opposite side, and in 
the interests of their cause they avoid 
publishing articles on other subjects like- 
ly to provoke antagonism or give offense. 

It is with magazines as it is with wives. 
Some husbands want a docile wife who 
will never say anything that they do not 
agree with. But there are those who 
really prefer a trifle of independence and 
originality in the woman they have sub- 
scribed for, and, altho they may get mad 
at her occasionally, and even scold her, 
never think of getting a divorce for in- 
compatibility of temper. 

Js 
A Plea From a Convict Camp 


BIRMINGHAM is in Jefferson County, 
Ala. Like many more of the Southern 
States, Alabama is largely prohibition 
territory thru the local-option law. 
They are trying to prohibit saloons in 
Jefferson County, but the large city vote 
in Birmingham and Bessemer is: slow to 
accept prohibition. The convicts, at 
hard labor in Slope No. 10, Pratt City, 
have taken a hand in the discussion, 
altho they cannot vote. 

In a big, barnlike room, with white- 
washed walls, rough benches, a _ rusty 
stove and small, iron-barred windows, 
sat two hundred men, mostly negroes, 
dressed in the broad black and white 
stripes that brand the convict, resting 
on the Sabbath day. But the men were 
intent upon the report of their commit- 
tee, and they lost never a word that fell 
from the lips of a young white convict 
as he read the following paper: 

“To the Voting Citizens of Jefferson County, 

State of Alabama, Greeting: 

“FELLow Cit1zENs—In view of the approach- 
ing campaign against the liquor trade, deem- 
ing ourselves eminently qualified to judge in- 
telligently on this question, greatly deploring 
our own hard conditions, and not unmindful 
of the host of victims whom liquor threatens 
with a like social banishment, we, the inmates 
of Slope No. 10 prison, Pratt Mines, do most 
heartily subscribe ourselves to the following 
prayer: 


“Whereas, Strong drink has been the cause, 
directly or indirectly, of our several crimes for 
which we are imprisoned; whereas, this penal 
condition is most grievous to be borne, since 
it visits upon ourselves and upon our loved 
ones innumerable hardships, and since this 
same unholy traffic is the prolific source of 
every sort of crime—a broad avenue along 
which multitudes of our fellow countrymen 
are destined to stagger into the penitentiary; 
whereas, in the event of the liquor business 
being outlawed, crime of every sort will be 
greatly diminished, while the prosperity and 
happiness of the general public will be im- 
measurably increased, we hereby severally 
pray that every well disposed citizen in the 
county of Jefferson will unite in voting out of 
existence the greatest of all modern evils—the 
whiskey curse. 

“We submit herewith a tabulated statement 
of facts, the result of a personal canvass made 
by certain convicts among their fellow inmates. 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sentences 
of those who were either directly or indirectly 
made criminal thru the influence of strong 
drink : 


“49 white men 
“115 colored men 


“Shall we submit this paper to the 
voters of the Birmingham district?” 
asked the chaplain in 1 clear, authori- 
tative voice. 

There was a shuffling of feet upon 
the bare floor as ‘he one hundred and 
forty-five men sprang to their feet, many 
of the excitable ones shouting: “Ave! 
aye!” and one burly young negro 
adding : 

“Tell ’em whisky done brung me 
heah! An’ tell ’em I loves it so much 
dat I prays de good Lawd dey gits it out 
ob de country afore I gits out ob heah! 
An’ I thinks dey will, ‘cause I’se got ten 
veahs yit.” 

“Dey’'ll sho’ do it ’fore I gits out,” 
cried another with a sorry attempt at a 
laugh. “I wuz proud ob bein’ de wust 
niggah in Bumming’um, all on account 
ob whisky an’ totin’ a gun. Now I’se 
in fo’ a hundred yeahs.” 

“Yes, yes, men,’ answered the chap- 
lain, a bit wearily. He had evidently 
heard these words and such as these 
many times. “The question is decided, 
then, that we shall send our committee’s 
report just as it stands to the people of 
Jefferson County, Ala., as a_ truthful 
statement of facts, and our plea that 
they vote for prohibition, to take effect 


January Ist, 1908,” 
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We give elsewhere the rec- 
ord of the “Lusitania’s” 
maiden trip across the At- 
lantic, in which she beat all previous 
records for the shortness of the pas- 
sage from shore to shore, but not of 
average speed. We doubt not she will 
take that record also when she is well in 
hand. But this does not prove that the 
turbine engine is to replace the old sort. 
She must be tested by a dozen passages 
across before her strength or her weak- 
ness can be known. The Cunard Com- 
pany is in no hurry to build a racer 
like her, and the Germans will wait and 
see. It is her bulk that will give her popu- 
larity as well as her speed. A boat that 
is as big as an island, and floats nearly 
as steady as solid land, resting on the 
waves from crest to crest, will be the 
favorite of travelers. The White Star line 
is building one nearly as long, and wider 
(and slower), and therefore even steadier, 
and the Germans will not be behind. 
It would be extremely reckless, even 
with the simple mechanism of the turbine, 
to put a great and costly ship in an ocean 
race against time, with no more accurate 
knowledge of her behavior than could be 
had from the trial run. Every marine 
engineer knows that new engines, how- 
ever perfectly built, do not run quite true 
in their bearings. This is always a mat- 
ter of adjustment, and such adjustment 
is effected when the ship “finds herself” — 
automatically, if the workmanship is 
good. Some bearings require more care- 
ful watching than others to maintain the 
continuous films of lubrication, and which 
these are can be determined only by such 
knowledge of the temperament of the en- 
gine as comes from intimate acquaint- 
ance with it. To have started the “Lusi- 
tania” on her maiden voyage with in- 
structions, or even permission, to strive 
for a record, would have put a very large 
investment in peril, and it was not done. 
Her remarkable speed was well within her 
capacity, and is the more significant be- 
cause it was attained without risk of 
damage to ship or engines. It is safe to 
say that the “Lusitania” belongs in a new 
four-day classification,, and that, if no 
misfortune befalls her she will ultimately 
break previous records. The “Lucania’s” 
record was not made until the third year 
of her service; that of the “Etruria” was 


The 
“Lusitania” 
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not made until her tenth year. The only 
generalization which the maiden voyage 
of the “Lusitania” warrants is that the 
steam turbine has “come to stay,” and 
that the era of the reciprocating com- 
pound marine engine is ended. Mean- 
while, the fight between rival lines 
is making passage eastward very cheap 
just now, when the travel that way is 
light and the various lines are competing 
for it. And it is to be never forgotten, and 
with no pride, that these great boats and 
lines are all foreign. Why should not the 
United States have steamship companies 
that own as fine vessels as the English, 
German and French companies? Simply 
because Congress forbids it. Congress 
protects American shipwrights by refus- 
ing to allow a vessel to fly the American 
flag that is not built in the United States. 
But we cannot build a ship as cheaply as 
they can abroad, and so we have none. 
To be sure, we have coasting vessels 
which we build, but Congfess shuts out 
that commerce from foreign-built craft. 
Meanwhile, the Government will hire for- 
eign-built tramp vessels to carry coal 
to foreign lands, but will not allow a1 
American to run that business. It is 
a stupid policy, but we will not change it. 


& 


We noted last week the 
Papal Honors grant of the title of 

Countess by the Pope to 
Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, in recognition 
of her very large gifts to churches and 
institutions. Such Papal grants of title 
are by no means unusual, but are a part 
of the policy of the Church continued 
from the time when it was a civil State. 
Among American citizens now living 
who hold such Papal titles may be men- 
tioned Marquis Maloney, who controls 
the Philadelphia gas interests, and who 
has been very generous in his gifts. 
There is also the Countess Leary, of 
this city, who built the church for the 
Fathers of Perpetual Adoration, and 
brought the order to this country. Such 
grants of titles and positions are a large 
source of revenue at Rome. The Italian 
ecclesiastic Grimaldi printed a book, 
since suppressed, giving the regular tar- 
iff for Roman favors; somuch for canon- 
ries, monsignori, the miter, civil titles 
and various kinds of dispensations. The 














Dataria is the office for public dispensa- 
tions, and its revenue is said formerly 
to be from $800,000 to $1,000,000 year- 
ly, now very much less. Besides this, 
there is the Peenitentiaria, which has 
similar revenues for secret dispensa- 
tions, such as cover kinship, marriage, 
illegitimacy, vows, etc. The European 
bishops are expected to pay a consider- 
able expense on receiving the miter, ac- 
cording to the wealth of the diocese, the 
lowest being about $40, but American 
bishops, we understand, have refused to 
do this. The Cardinal’s hat comes 
high. Two messengers have to bring 
it from Rome at a cost of $5,000. Of 
course the payment is not regarded as 
simony, not for the holy thing, but for 
the expenses connected with it. The 
various indulgences are allocated to va- 
rious orders, or to the Holy See itself, 
with the receipts attached. Thus if one 
wants the Papal blessing, of value in 
articulo mortis, and believed by the re- 
cipients to insure the safety of the soul, 
he gets it for two dollars and postage 
from a shop in Rome. Some sisters, 
perhaps, do the engrossing and paint- 
ing, and a bundle of them is taken to 
the Pope for his blessing in bulk, and 
then they can be obtained at the regular 
price. Of course the shopkeeper gets 
his commission. 
& 


Gimint When it came to voting on 
onscience : 7 ; 
in Georgia the bill designed to dis- 

franchise the Georgia ne- 
groes, not every single member voted for 
it. A correspondent, a white man, sends 
us with some pride the speech of the 
Hon. W. J. Neel, of Bartow County, 
“One of Nature’s noblemen,” giving 
reasons for voting No. He was not sat- 
- isfied to show that the bill was unwise 
and unconstitutional, but he added: 


‘But there is a more serious objection and 
one that involves my conscience and my oath. 
I took an oath at the beginning of this session 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution directly and in 
terms prohibits us from passing laws that 
make any discriminations on account of race, 
color or previous conditions. The advocates 
of this disfranchisement measure openly de- 
clare that its purpose is to disfranchise the 
negro. This violates the spirit, if it does not 
violate the letter of the Constitution which I 
have sworn to support. At heart I do not 
have as much respect as I might for the Four- 
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teenth and Fifteenth amendments to this 
Constitution, but as long as they stand as a 
part of the fundamental law of our country I 
am bound to give them my support. And cer- 
tainly I should not openly and knowingly vio- 
late them. Holding the views I do of this 
measure, I would violate my oath and over- 
ride my conscience if I gave it my support.” 
We should think that such words, and 
more of the sort, would have made other 
legislators hang their heads. 


& 


The Roman rule of absti- 
nence from meat on Fridays 
and other fast days is one 
that can be changed at any time, and, 
indeed, the rule differs in different 
countries, and the bishops in the dioceses 
have great liberty in modifying it. In 
Spain and its colonies no Friday absti- 
nence is required. The MacDermot 
(not Mr., but The MacDermot) has 
written a letter to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin asking the Irish 
bishopric to request the Pope to change 
the rule so that it shall be abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors that is required, 
instead of, abstinence from meat, and the 
Cardinal’s answer was more sympa- 
thetic than one might have expected. 
He said: 

“Personally I am inclined to fall in with 

your view. Indeed I have more than once ex- 
pressed myself in favor of an effort made to 
have some change of the kind made, but not 
on quite so extensive a scale.” 
On the face of it the request seems abun- 
dantly reasonable and would be helpful 
to the souls of the people. Indeed, an ex- 
president of the Irish Royal College of 
Surgeons has written saying that “there 
is no one who would not be better for a 
day’s fast from stimulants, but from a 
long experience of those who eat meat 
I am convinced that the loss of it for 
a single day lowers vigor.” The reply 
of the enemy is that more people are 
hurt by eating too much than by drink- 
ing too much, and that total abstainers 
would not get any fast at all. An in- 
teresting proposition is to leave the 
Fridays as they are and to remove the 
rule of abstinence from all other days 
for those who have been total abstainers 
for twelve months and intend to con- 
tinue such. Nevertheless, we do not 
believe that any change will be made, 
wise as this would be. 


Fast Day 
Abstinence 
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The Zionists are giving Mr. ° Schiff 
abuse enough for his protest against 
Zionism as lacking in American patriot- 
ism, but we presume he can stand it with 
equanimity, and we presume it will not 
interfere with his giving their colonies a 
comfortable donation when they are in 
trouble. Yet they are half right. A man 
can be a good American, and prefer to 
keep his home and allegiance here, and 
yet believe that Palestine ought to be 
again the seat of a Jewish state, where 
Hebrew will be the spoken tongue, and 
where he will be glad to have those un- 
fortunate people go who will better their 
condition in this way. Then, if they can 
build up a temple in Jerusalem and get 
rid of the Turk, Mr. Schiff and the two 
million Jews in America will be glad to 
visit it, and come back and be better 
Americans than ever. 

& 


In an article to The Outlook, Mr. Mc- 
Kelway makes the acknowledgment that, 
altho he predicted some years ago that 
the educational clause of the North 
Carolina suffrage amendment would be a 
stimulus to negro education, he was mis- 
taken. We are glad to say that we were 
not mistaken when we said that giving 
the suffrage is a vastly greater stimulus 
to education than the withholding of it. 
A law limiting the suffrage to those who 
can read will not stimulate those who 
have proved to have little ambition, and 
never will stimulate the voters to dimin- 
ish their own power by giving an educa- 
tion which will enlarge the electorate. 

M 

Not long ago we published an editorial 
on the danger to infants from the un- 
willingness of mothers to nurse them. 
Now we are told by Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture, that the 
average span of human life is increasing, 
and that one reason is that it is again 
becoming fashionable for mothers to 
nurse their infants, having learned that 
“baby foods” are a poor substitute for 
the natural sustenance. 

& 


Our readers may have been surprised 
at the frankness with which Mr. J. F. 
O’Reilley, editor of the liquor organ. 
Beverages, spoke of the evil character of 
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saloons, which threatens the liquor trade, 
but he speaks even plainer in his own 
editorial columns as follows: 

“Tt is an unfortunate circumstance that most 
wine rooms, parlors or whatever else these 
places off saloons where women assemble may 
be called, are nothing but assignation retreats 
and covers for the social evil. They are not 
family resorts, and it is a misnomer to call 
them such. No saloon keeper who has ad- 
juncts of this character to his business is enti- 
tled to public consideration, and no business 
that tolerates them can be otherwise than 
looked down upon and scorned. é 

a 

That Governor Hughes is no pessimist 
may be judged from what he told the 
farmers last week at the State Fair: 

“Let me say a word in conclusion. It is 
that what we need in this State more than 
farmers, more than hay or apples, the fruit 
of any tree, we need to grow men, and, thank 
God, the crop of good men is greater to-day 
than ever in our history. 

“We have men who are devoting themselves 
to the needs of their fellowmen. Never did 
philanthropy reach such hights as in these 
opening years of the twentieth century. Never 
did noble desires of American men find such 
opportunity; and the parting word I have to 
offer you is a word of good cheer, for as I 
look into the faces of this typical American 
assemblage I read the prophecy of prosperous 
years and of a happy and prosperous people.” 


The negro soldiers coming back after 
two years in the Philippines are to be 
quartered in New York State. Some- 
body says that somebody has objected. 
We doubt it much. New York is not as 
insane as was Brownsville, Tex. We do 
not question that these negro troops will 
be as decent and well behaved as any 
white soldiers. 


Lieutenant-Governor Lewis Stuyvesant 
Chanler, of New York, is being boomed 
as the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Why not? The last Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
was selected solely for his great wealth, 
altho an octogenarian ; and Mr. Chanler’s 
chief asset is his money. His name has 
not yet got into “Who’s Who?” 
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What kind of seamen have they in 
Russia. Think of the imperial yacht, 
with the Emperor on board, going on the 
rocks just on the near coast of Finland! 
If that is the best they can do at home, 
it is not strange that their battleships 
were sunk off the coast of Japin. 

















The Water Tower 


it was when the old-time bucket brigade was the 
best that could be marshaled against the dreaded 
fire. Then the man whose house burned, aided 
. by his friends and neighbors, past water in old 
leather fire pails, slowly filled from well or stream, and poured the water 
upon the fire. If a strong wind chanced to blow, the impotence of the 
fire pails was painfully apparent. Modern life in our great cities, with 
the growing hight of our business blocks, called for something beyond 
the engine that replaced the fire buckets. The water tower came into 
use about 1880. Most of these towers are arranged to receive a delivery 
of at least six engines. Sometimes eight engines can be made to feed a 
water tower as now constructed. Water towers are usually arranged 
with: one or more so-called deck turret nozzles. These are similar to the 
nozzle at the top of the tower which figures on this page. The deck 
nozzles are arranged to be operated from the level of the deck and to 
throw water into the lower stories of a tall building. They may be oper- 
ated simultaneously with the tower nozzle. A water tower of the best type, 
at its full capacity, a sufficient number of steam fire engines being attached, 
would easily be able to deliver from 2,000-to 5,000 gallons of water per 
minute, according to the size of the tower, the number of streams 
thrown and the size of the streams. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions the water from a well-managed tower ought to drown out most 
fires. The water tower of today is a mighty machine for both good 
and evil. It is at once a great friend and.a great enemy to.the insur- 
ance companies interested in a risk upon which it is directed during 
a conflagration.- It quickly puts out a big fire, but at the same 
time its tons upon tons of water destroy or greatly damage val- 


uable property. The power and force of the stream of water, ZY 


delivered practically on a line with the fire, and which often 
washes out the fire, is hardly to be comprehended by those who 
have never seen one of these towers in operation. 

The contrast between the superannuated bucket 
brigade and an up-to-date water tower combat with a 


great fire is tremendous. The water tower is so con- “iP 
structed that it lies horizontally when at rest, and can ms Sy RE 
then be easily and quickly transported to any desired fa 
locality by means of trained fire horses. When the SS 


' scene of the fire is reached the tower is mechan- 

ically raised to an upright position, the top being 

from 55 to 75 feet from the ground, and the 

nozzle at the top can be operated and deflected 

by a fireman from the ground, so as to direct 

the stream of water in any direction. Without 

the water. tower, or some adequate substitute 

therefor, fires in the so called skyscrapers 

would be insurmountable problems to the best = 
firemen. 


Monpern fire fighting is far more scientific than — 
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New York’s Bond Sale 


Six years ago New York City was 
able to borrow on bonds at rates yielding 
a net income of a shade over 3 per cent. 
On the toth inst. the city accepted sub- 
scriptions for $35,000,000 of 44 per cent. 
fifty-year bonds, at prices averaging 
102.063 and upon an income basis of 
4.39 per cent. Owing to the failure of 
the June and August offerings at 4 per 
cent. to attract bids at par or better, the 
interest rate for last week’s offering was 
raised to 44 per cent. But the price real- 
ized for the long-term bonds was only 
102.063, and the average for $5,000,000 
of ten-year bonds was only 100.30. The 
bonds were in good demand, however, 
for the sum of the 886 good bids was 
$207,159,420, and awards were made to 
376 bidders. Prominent among these 
were the Mutual Life, $5,000,000; J. & 
W. Seligman and William A. Read & 
Co., $3,750,000; the Morgan syndicate 
(including J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
National City Bank, the First National 
Bank and Harvey Fisk & Sons), $3,508,- 
200; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $3,000,000; the 
Equitable Life, $2,500,000, and Mrs. 
Sage, $2,000,000. There were many 
successful bids for amounts below $1,000, 
and one of only $50. Of course, the 
city’s credit is good, altho recent unsuc- 
cessful experiments in bond offerings 
have not exhibited much financial sagac- 
ity. Investors would not take 4 per 
cents at par because they could do better 
in mortgages and other securities. Sim- 
ilar conditions exist elsewhere. This is 
shown by the experience of other cities 
in this country and in Europe. A world- 
wide strain upon loanable capital has 
raised interest rates. The figures of last 
week’s bids for New York’s bonds from 
great banking houses indicate that our 
leading financiers expect no decline of 
the prevailing rates in the near future. 

i zs 

....The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-third annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N. J., on Sep- 
tember 24, 25, 26, 27. Edwin C. Stokes, 
Governor of New Jersey, will deliver an 
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address of welcome on the opening day 
of the convention. Practical banking 
questions will be discussed and a report 
of the currency commission will be pre- 
sented by Hon. A. Barton Hepburn. 
Special meetings of the Trust Company 
Section, the Savings Bank Section and 
the Clearing House Section have been 
arranged. 
ea 

....According to Poor’s Manual, is- 
sued two or three weeks ago, there were 
222,635 miles of railroad in the United 
States at the end of 1006. Gross earn- 
ings for the year were $2,346,640,286, an 
increase of II per cent. Net earnings 
from operation were $790,187,712, an in- 
crease of more than 15 per cent. The 
capital stock amounted to $7,106,408,976, 
and the bonded debt was $7,851,107,778. 


ee ae 
Obituary 


D. Wittts JAMES, who was one of the 
best-known metal merchants of New 
York City, died at the Mount Washing- 
ton Hotel, at Bretton Woods, N. H., last 
week Thursday, after a lingering illness, 
with heart disease. Mr. James was born 
at Liverpool, England, on April 15, 1832. 
His father was a prominent merchant 
there. The son became interested in the 
manufacture and importation of metals 
and built up a fortune said to approxi- 
mate $40,000,000. At thetimeof his death 
he was senior member of the firm of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., of this city. Mr. 
James was widely known and highly re- 
spected in commercial and banking cir- 
cles. He was prominently identified with 
a number of industrial, banking and min- 
ing concerns. His interest in educational 
and philanthropic work was large and 
his benefactions for these causes were 
very generous. He was a liberal sup- 
porter of churches and mission boards. 
He was for many years president of the 
Children’s Aid Society. He had a deep 
interest in Amherst College and was for 
years one of its trustees. His suavity 
and courteous bearing made him much 
loved by all who knew him. 
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BU REAL ESTATE 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT 








Enormous increase in population 
and unprecedented improvements in 
transit facilities are making values 
advance with a rapidity that trans- 
forms modest investments, properly 
placed, into splendid competences. 

We are not offering suburban lots 
or plots having a more or less specu- 
lative value, but Aighly improved 
property in a highly restricted resi- 
dential section of New York City ; 
an asset that can be immediately 
realized upon atany time. We con- 


vey all property with 


TITLE GUARANTEED 


Our properties are situated on 
main lines of rapid transit and are 
bound to realize the natural enchance- 
ment in value which must necessarily 
result from the program of immense 
transit improvements now 
building. 

Improvements include Macad- 
amized streets, Cement sidewalks, 
Water, Gas, Electricity, and 100-ft. 
wide Boulevards with shade trees 
and shrubbery. 


For maps, terms, etc., address 
Realty Department B. 


UNDERWRITERS’ REALTY & 
TITLE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


| Gold Bonds 


Yielding nearly 


Th 


The 10 year, 6 per cent., Gold { 


Coupon Bonds of the Underwriters’ 


B Realty & Title Co. are offered at @ 


94+ per cent., at which price they 


yield 674455 per cent. per annum. 


They are secured by selected 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


They are redeemable, after three years, 


4 on demand at holders’ option, and redemp- § 
tion is provided for by a Sinking Fund 
= maintained under a Trust Agreement 


with 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST } 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Absolute security is further insured by 
charter resirictions which compel the 


& «maintenance of paid-in capital and quick 


assets amounting to not less than 40 per 
cent. in excess of bond obligations, 


& bonds combine 


Security—Income, Cash 
Availability 


and are particularly desirable for investors & 


seeking an absolutely safe investment un- 
affected by Wall Street ma 

Issued in paotinetens of $1 "$500, 
and $1,000. tus on Tequest. 
Address Tremseneet 


Underwriters’ Realty & Title 
Company 


One Madison Avenue, New York 
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6” Bono Snares 


OF THE 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


The Safest Form of Investment Known 


Assets, $2,000,000.00 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET F. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1907, at the office or agency of the Com- 
y in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
ork by the Manhattan Trust Comeen 20 Wall St. 
WM. R. D VER, Treasurer. 








FRANELIN TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDEND 69. 
New York City, Sept. 11th, 1907. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 3%% upon the capital stock of this Company, 
payable Sept. 30th, 1907, to stockholders of record at close 
of business Sept. 28th, 1907. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., August 28th, 1907. 
of Directors of this Company, held to-day, 
one and one-half per cent. (1%%) was 
leclared on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October 
ist, 1907, to stockholders of record September 17th, 1907. 
Transfer books will be closed September 17th, at 3 P. M. 
and reopened October 2d, at 10 A. M. Checks will be 


mailed 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, September 10, 1907. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent. 
was declared, payable on and after Sept. 30, 1907, to the 
stockholders of on Saturday, Sept. 14, 1907, at one 
o'clock P. M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, Sept. 14, 1907, 
at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 1, 1907, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City, Sept. 10, 1907. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
_— ee — of the 





At a meetin 
$ dividend 
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f com, 
tober 1907, to the 

—— of record at the close of business 


will be payable on October 15th, 1907, to common 

6 eee ot Se Sn ee ee 
second instalment of 14% of the 

common stock on the 12th day of 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 83. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital stock 
of this Company has been declared, ble October 15, 
1907, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 26, 1907. 





CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN. UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11th, 1907. 
DIVIDEND NO. 156. 
rte divi- 


The Board of Directors have declared a ct 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER C . upon the 
capital stockk of this com yable at the office of the 
after day of October next, to 
record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of September inst. 
of the annual mee of stockhol to 
the 9th day of October and 
to the transfer books be 
20th 
next. 
rer. 








NEW HOMES IN THE WEST 


Send for free copy of pamneties containing goaies 
of the “United States homestead laws and information how 
to secure a cheap irrigated farm or a quarter section of 
splendid free farming or grazing land along the.new rail- 
way lines of the Chicago & North Western Ry., in South 
‘Dakota, Wyoming and other States. All agents sell special 
low rate wrnceon, Son, to home- rs hy the North 
Western Line. ull information on ~ requ Be 
Kniskern, Passr. Traffic Manager, Chicago, IlL—dAdv. 


FOR SALE 
Hudson River Institute 


The splendid property, known as the Hudson River 
Institute, situated at Claverack, near Hudson, New York, 
is offered at the reasonable price of $14,000. This prop- 
erty could be used for a boarding house, school or sani- 
tarium. For further information address JOHN C. 
HAVEMEYER, Yonkers, N. Y,. 


ed English 

just in tim 

in Worces- 
ter, 4th. ‘ 

She will then be heard with the leading Orchestras of 
the country; in Recital, public and F emmy and before 
leading musical Conservatories and ools, 

— Goodson plays the Mason & Hamlin Piano ex- 
clusively. 





Helps the Wagon up 
the Hill 
The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 


more moncy, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 





—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
Ineorperated 
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FOUND OUT 
A Trained Nurse Made Discovery 





No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., writes: “I used to drink strong coffee 
myself, and suffered greatly from headaches and 
indigestion. While on a visit to my brothers I 
had a good chance to try Postum Food Coffee, 
for they drank it altogether in place of ordinary 
coffee. In two weeks after using Postum I found 
I was much benefited and finally my headaches 
disappeared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum among my 
patients, and have noticed a marked benefit where 
coffee has been left off and Postum used. 

“I observed a curious fact about Postum when 
used among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness. 

“I find trouble in getting. servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It should 
be boiled 15 to 20 minutes after boiling begins 
and served with cream, when it is certainly a 
delicious beverage.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 








Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
gtowing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J.C. RICE, 1419 D St. 


Bank References 


There ave fifteen thousand 


active accounts on my books. 


That is, there are fifteen thousand men 
continuing to buy cigars from me after 
they have given my cigars a fair trial. 

This is about the best evidence that I 
can offer that my cigars make good. 

There are almost as many rea- 
sons why they do. I will name 
three or four here. 

First, economy. My custom- 
ers get their cigars at strictly 
wholesale prices. 

Next, they know what they | 
are getting. Every cigar is as 
I describe it. 





Another. The cleanest cigar 
factory in America. 
Still. more. Clean, clear, 


straight tobacco. No drugging, 
doctoring or flavoring. Es 

Next. All strictly hand made 
cigars. No machine in the world 
will make a cigar that will 
smoke as well as one made by 
the trained human hand. 

Another. Fair treatment. I § 
never ask a man to buy my 
cigars until he has given them 
a fair trial at my expense. 

I manufacture every cigar that I 
sell, and my factory is not a little 
basement affair in a side street either, 
but a full size five story city build- 
ing, literally within the business heart 
of Philadelphia, and I find it none too 
large for my ever increasing output. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon re- 
quest, send one hundred Shivers’ Pan- 
atelas on approval to a reader of The 
Independent, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my expense, and 


no charge for the ten smoked, if he ; 
is not pleased with them; if he is E awte rs 
pleased and keeps them, he agrees to} exact sizz 

_AND sHAPr 


remit the price, $5, within ten days. 

Be sure and state which you prefer—light 
medium or dark cigars. , 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, clean, 
straight, long Havana filler with a genuine Su- 
matra wrapper. It is the retailer’s 1oc cigar. 


I make other cigars than the Panatela. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or 
cigars with Havana wrappers, permit me to 
mail you my catalogue, and explain mo-e 
fully my methods of supplying smokers 
with genuine cigars at wholesale prices. 

HERBERT D, SHIVERS 














913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over 36,000,000 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Sur * « 
cont. Debentures and First Mortgages Real Estate; near! sold during over 
—— years’ business without loss or delay to investors. :, for information. 















THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION Canon 


MADISON, VWVISCONSIN. 
12 per cent., 3 By cent. quarterly, October, January, April and July. CAPITAL STOCK, $60,000 
Preferred shares $10 each. Subscriptions limited to 50 shares by any one $20,000 PREFERRED 
person in one year. Send for information. $40,000 COMMON 











ANNOUNCEMENT 















Che Crust Company of America 


announces its removal on September 16th, 1907, 
to its new offices at 


Nos. 37-48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


discontinuing its present offices at No. 135 Broadway, 
and at No. 36 Wall Street, but continuing 
as heretofore its 


Colonial Branch at 222 Broadway, New York 


- and its London office at 
No. 95 Gresham Street, London E. C., England. 




















SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
at the Main Offices and at the Colonial Branch 

















Investment Securities | STATE. MUTUAL 


Are Now Low LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
thy oe ey ow | — 
uu at prices 
oe benar more than the or OF WORCESTER, MASS 
m rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
pal to anstente in value. This 
firm deals only in high grade 





securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New SETS ........ en . ras shneteines: Suid we 
SS ee 2.  Rgneaasesgomichionee 2 te 26,318,347 @0 


Send for our little book— 


i ‘oney. SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard 
ne Cash eurrender velncs stated in es poli ~ or “4 
ADAMS & COMPANY anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture jaw. 


BANKERS NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
13 Congress Street, - Bosten, Mass. C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


—— ? 














